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LIZABETH sat in her German Garden and 

looked at the grass, and flowers, and sky. “It 
is perfectly heartrending,” she said to herself, “to 
think that the Luncheon club must meet here 
to-day, of all days in the year. It rained last night 
and a rain in the night always makes my garden so 
specially alluring, and such an ideal place to be 
alone in; and the lilac bushes—oh, those lilac 
bushes | 

“And that reminds me; lilacs are what I came 
out after.” 

With a regretful sigh for the unattainable loneli- 
ness which she chronically craved, Elizabeth began 
to pluck the lilac blossoms. She carried both arms 
full into the house a dozen times over. She filled 
every pot, tub and bowl she could find. 

“Is it a party, mummy ?” said the June baby. 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth, “but you’re not invited. 
You must all be good babies and stay with nurse 
until you are sent for.” 

“It is I that do not like parties,” said the April 
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baby, shaking her head; “at least not 
while I so little am.” 

Still Elizabeth brought in lilacs. 

“You may spread the table under the 
trees,” she said to her waitress, “and 
lay places for eight. Boswell says, that 
in the country the only things that make 
one happy are meals. So let the menu 
be elaborate, and perhaps I can please 
my guests, even though they do not 
please me.” 

Then Elizabeth went back into her 
garden and stood among her sweet peas, 
and stocks, and lupins, and violas, and 
portulaca, and scabiosa, and zinnias, and 
sunflowers, and dahlias, and calceolarias, 
and eschscholtzias. 

“How much nicer,” she reflected, “are 
these simple, humble flowers than the 
subtle, complicated women who are com- 
ing to luncheon with me to-day. Why, 
oh why, did I ever allow myself to be 
induced to join that Luncheon club? If 
our weak human nature must leave 
its calceolarias and eschscholtzias long 
enough to eat, why must one invite 
others to share one’s misery?” 

With the look of discontentment which 
these thoughts necessarily caused still on 
her face, Elizabeth turned to greet her 

earliest guest. 


right down glad I come early so you kin 
jest work off some o’ your mad on me; I 
sha’n’t mind it a bit, an’ it'll do you a 
power ot good.” 

“Oh, my ill temper isn’t so rancorous 
as all that, Mrs Wiggs,” said Elizabeth, 
smiling as she shook her guest warmly 
by the hand, “but sit down by me on this 
rustic bench, and perhaps we can have 
a little chat before the others come. [ 
wish they weren’t coming. I always feel 
it is a day lost when I can’t be alone in 
my garden.” 

“Well, now, if that ain’t funny,” said 
Mrs Wiggs, “to think what a difference 
there is in folks! Now I just love to 
have comp’ny, an’ if I had a place like 
this to have it in, I’d just have parties 
and ball-dances all the time.” 

“IT suppose I am selfish,” said Eliza- 
beth, “but I confess I think more of 
my enjoyment than of other people's 
pleasure.” 

“Now, ain’t that a nice modest way fer 
you to put it?” said Mrs Wiggs, drawing 
off her black cotton gloves, and pulling 
out their darned finger-tips while she 
smiled admiringly at her hostess. “Now 


“How d’do,” exclaimed 
the newcomer with a beam- 
ing smile, and holding out 
both of her hands, which 
were clad in black cotton 
gloves; “you’re some put 


out, ain’t you? 


Now I’m 


WISH THEY WEREN’T COMING” 
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it seems to me, I’m the selfish one. I’m 
just so’ naturally fond of havin’ com- 
p’ny, that sometimes I dunno but I over- 
indulge myself.” 

“T’m sure your guests are always 


“Law!” said Mrs Wiggs, “then they’d 
get all the pleasure, and you wouldn’t 
get any. Well, I do think you're unsel- 
fish.” 

A tall young woman in black came 


““MY DEAR MRS wWIGGs!” 


delighted to accept your invitations,” 
said Elizabeth. 

“Laws, yes, they’re mostly poorer than 
I be, though of course, they couldn’t be 
much poorer, and whenever I hev a 
chance to give some of them poor creturs 
a meal o’ vittles, it does seem as if I was 
entertainin’ angels unawares.” 

“Well, when I entertain anybody,” said 
Elizabeth, “I wish I could do it una- 
wares.” 


across the grass, her soft dark draperies 
trailing behind her. A large picture hat 
crowned her beautiful hair, and her 
whole being seemed pervaded with a 
vivid and intense animation. 

“My dear,” she said to Elizabeth, as 
she held out both hands in greeting, “I 
am so glad to see you.” 

“How do you do?” said Elizabeth, 
clasping one of the outstretched hands, 
and then turning to the little old lady on 
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the rustic bench, she said, “Mrs Wiggs, 
may I present Mademoiselle La Breton?” 

“My dear Mrs Wiggs,” exclaimed 
Lady Rose’s daughter, with enthusiasm, 
“T am delighted. I have so often heard 
of you and have always wanted to meet 
you.” 

“Thanks, thanks,” said Mrs Wiggs, 
“T’m pleased and proud, I’m sure. An’ 
how are all your folks? How’s Lady 
Henry? An’ Lord Lackin’ton?” 

“They’re very well, thank you,” said 
Lady Rose’s daughter, “but tell me about 
your children. What have the powers 
of the eastern hemisphere been up to 
lately ?” 

“Well,” said Mrs Wiggs, “Europena 
fell in the rainbarrel jest ‘fore I came 
away. I never did set out to have a good 
time, that one of my childern didn’t git 
in that rainbarrel.” 

“What a shame!” said Lady Rose’s 
daughter, sympathetically; “was she 
hurt ?” 

“Land no; but of course she was soak- 
ing, sopping, wringing wet. It was too 


good a chance to lose, so I giv’ her a 


bath, and washed all her clo:hes, seeing 
they was already wet; so you see it was 
really a blessin’ in disguise, though it 
kep’ me from making me a stock collar 
out of Mr Wiggs’s black silk handker- 
chief to wear here. Of course I wouldn 
cut up a good one, but the one I’m talk- 
ing about is so full of holes that Billy 
calls it a lace handkerchief.” 

Elizabeth had wandered away to the 
cowslip bed and sat in the middle of it 
surrounded by her three babies. They 
were all making cowslip balls, which 
frivolous occupation Elizabeth excuse: 
to herself by planning to use the balls as 
souvenirs at her luncheon. 

Another guest entered the garden, and 
spying the cowslip party, went imme. 
diately to them and joined their game. 

“How do you do, Emmy Lou?” said 
Elizabeth, kissing her. 

“I’m well,” said Emmy Lou, “I’m in 
the third reader now.” 

“What’s a reader?” said the April 
baby, who had never heard of such a 
thing. 


Emmy Lou explained. A reader, she 


“YM IN THE THIRD READER NOW” 
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said, was a thing one had to go through 
before one could go into another reader. 
\\Vhen one was in the third reader, one 
had recitations, and dear teacher taught 
them to one. 

“Oh,” said the April baby, and the 
other babies stared. 

Leaving Emmy Lou with the children, 
|‘lizabeth rose to greet Marna Herwin. 
‘hese two women were kindred spirits, 
and they strolled through the garden 
with a fine disregard of any other people 
present. 

“I would have been here sooner,” 
Marna was saying, “but I had to write 
so many notes to Dana. I left one under 
the bureau—he’s sure to look there for 
his collar button—and one in the waste 
basket, he’ll find that when he throws 
the other one away, and then I left a trail 
of them all along the road from my 
house here. He’s coming for me after 
luncheon.” 

“What a lot of time you waste writing 
notes!” said Elizabeth. “Now it never 
occurs to me to write to the Man of 
Wrath, and he wouldn’t read it if I did.” 

“Don’t ever try it,” said Marna, “it’s 
a fearful habit. I began that way, so I 
have to keep it up. But if ever I marry 
again, I shan’t have a paper or pencil in 
the house. How beautiful your garden 
is!” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” said Elizabeth, with 
eager pride. 

“I haven’t much of a garden,” said 
Marna, “only the tree-house, of course, 
and the white climbing rose that blos- 
soms all over it; but I couldn’t have 
flowers as you do, Job would tear them 
all up.” 

“Yes, that’s the worst of a dog,” said 
Elizabeth sympathetically, “but Job is a 
dear.” 

“He is,” said Marna, “and he’s so use- 
ful. Why, you can’t think what a lot of 
handkerchiefs he saves me. I always use 
him when I cry, and the poor thing gets 
like a wet mop; I have to send him to the 
kitchen to dry.” 
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“Do you cry as much as ever?” asked 
Elizabeth. 

“Yes, I think I do. You see there’s 
always scmething new to cry for. Dana 
develops so many different traits, and 
they’re all heartrending. But I suppose 
we ought to go back to the house.” 

“T suppose so,” said Elizabeth, with 
a sigh, “I see Dolly Mickleham’s carriage 
at the gate.” 

“Go on,” said Marna, “I'll follow you 
soon. I'll just put this calceolaria blos- 
som in my hair, and sit in this arbor 
awhile. Dana may appear unexpectedly, 
he often does, you know.” 

Elizabeth returned to her guests, and 
was rapturously greeted by a charming 
little woman in a fluffy, fashionable cos- 
tume. 

“How do you do, Dolly?” said Eliz- 
abeth. 

“Oh, I’m awfully well, and so de- 
lighted to come. I was afraid I would 
be late, for I’ve been walking with Mr 
Carter, and he’s such a dear; somehow 
I don’t think Archie likes him, but I don’t 
know anyone nicer to have dialogs with.” 

“You have had a great many success- 
ful ones,” said Elizabeth, smiling. 

“Yes,” said Dolly, carelessly, “we've 
had so many that we don’t have to think 
at all now, the words just talk them- 
selves.” 

“Did you ever have to think?” said 
Elizabeth. 

But Dolly only laughed, and taking 
off her veil, daintily fluffed up her puffy 
pompadour. 

“Oh,” she cried, “there’s Mrs Wiggs! 
I just love her! I must run and have a 
chat with her.” Gay little Dolly flew off, 
and Elizabeth, with her most charming 
smile, welcomed two new arrivals, Janice 
Meredith and Audrey. 

Janice looked very sweet in her blue 
shalloon gown, her kenton kerchief puff- 
ing prettily above her tightly laced bod- 
ice, while Audrey, no less beautiful, was 
far more picturesque in a straight short 
skirt of dull blue linen, with a thin white, 
sleeveless bodice. 
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“How sweet you look, girls,” said 
Elizabeth, “I was so afraid, Audrey, that 
you would wear that grand gown you 
wore to the governor’s ball. This is far 
prettier, and suits you much better.” 

Luncheon was announced; Marna 
Herwin was sent for, and brought back 
an unwilling captive, though she was 
much pleased to find the table 
spread out under the lilac trees. 

Elizabeth sat at the head of 
her table with Lady Rose’s 
daughter at her right; while 
Mrs Wiggs sat at the foot, 
beaming with pleasure, quite at 
her ease, and politely wearing 
her black cotton gloves. Emmy 


“Tt SEE DOLLY MICKLEHAM’S CARRIAGE” 


Lou sat between Dolly and Janice, and 
Marna and Audrey completed the group. 

“Now, ain’t this nice?” said Mrs 
Wiggs, settling herself in her chair for a 
season of real enjoyment; “not only the 
good things to eat—though land knows, 
I’m glad to have them, us having lived 
on nothing but potatoes for over a week; 
but potatoes is all right,” she continued 
cheerfully, “and it’s good to get used 
to one thing like that; not having 
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to be changing your taste every day.” 

“T think so, too,” said Elizabeth; “a 
bit of bread and a radish is all I ever 
want to eat.” 

“Or I either,” said Marna; “though I 
don’t care for radishes myself; but of 
course with my temperament I never 
think about eating. There are so many 


more emotional 
things to do.” 

“T don’t agree 
with you people,” 
piped up Dolly 
Mickleham; “I 
just love to eat. 
Why, I dont 
know anything 
nicer than to dine 
out, or to have company to dinner.’ 

“Me too,” said Mrs Wiggs. 

“But if one could get along without 
eating,” said Lady Rose’s daughter, 
“what a lot of trouble it would save, 
especially with servants.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Dolly, “and wouldn’t 
that be a blessing. Servants are some- 
thing perfectly awful.” 

“Are they?” said Mrs Wiggs. 

“Ours aren’t,” said Emmy Lou, “Tom, 
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our house-boy, is lovely. He read my 
valentine for me. It was blue and gold, 
and two hands on it, and it said ‘Be my 
valentine.’ ” 

“How sweet!” said Marna, raptu- 
rously. “A bud of the eternal blossom. 
A step in the universal path. When you 
grow older, Emmy Lou, you must have 
aruby gown.” 

Emmy Lou looked bewildered. “I 
have a locket,” she said, “ and a ring 
witli a blue stone in it.” 

“Save them,” said Marna; “they may 
yet be useful.” 

“Of course I'll save them,” said Emmy 
Lou, “but I'll wear them too. Aunt 
Cordelia says I may wear them to the 
ball next week.” 

“Are you going to the ball, Emmy 
Lou?” exclaimed Lady Rose’s daughter. 
“You're too young.” 

“Am 1?” said Emmy Lou. 

“Nonsense!” said Dolly, “that doesn’t 
make any difference. I’m undecided 
whether I shall go with Mr Van Bibber, 
or Monsieur Beaucaire. But I’ve the 
loveliest white tulle, spangled with silver, 
and I’m going to have a beautiful time.” 

“You will, indeed,” said Audrey; “I 
have to go with Hugh Wynne. He’s 
splendid, of course, but just a bit dull for 
my taste.” 

“t don’t think so,” said Janice Mere- 
dith; “I’m going with Richard Carvel; 
but I like Hugh Wynne just as well. 
But there'll be plenty of our set there, 
and I’m to dance in the minuet.” 

“You do dance beautifully,” said 
Marna. “Now I don’t believe I shall 
dance at all. I’m going with Sentimental 
Tommy, and I dare say we shall sit out 
all the evening. I have a robin’s-egg 
blue silk mull and a white lace cloud. 
Are you going, Elizabeth ?” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so. I’m going 
with Kim, but we shan’t probably stay 
long. How can people spend the night 
in a ballroom, when they might just as 
well be asleep, or out of doors.” 

“Oh, I like balls,” said Lady Rose’s 
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daughter, “I like to stay indoors, it’s so 
apt to be wet or cold outside, and then 
there’s always the tea.” 

“One can have tea in one’s garden,” 
murmured Elizabeth. 

“Oh, yes,” said Lady Rose’s daughter ; 
“but it’s so earwiggy, and the tea gets 
so cold. I’m going to the ball with 
Captain Macklin, but I expect to flirt 
with everybody there, from the Hon 
Peter Stirling to Mr Dooley. You're 
going, of course, aren’t you, Mrs 
Wiggs?” 

“Oh, my, yes,” said Mrs Wiggs, “I 
wouldn’t miss it fer anythin’. Me and 
David Harum, we’re goin’ in a kerridge. 
I’m goin’ to wear the blue alpaca, and 
Mr Wiggs’s white gloves he wore that 
time he was pallbearer to ole Mr Bender ; 
and Mrs Eichorn, she’s goin’ to loan 
me her black crepe veil. Oh, land! I 
wouldn’t miss that ball, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if the waiters would gimme some 
little odd bits to take home to the chil- 
dern. I jes’ love balls, they’re so soshul 
and so gay; but now I must be going, 
Elizabeth, if you'll excuse me. I wasn’t 
brought up to eat and run, but I’ve got a 
washin’ to do this afternoon, and so I 
have to hurry.” 

“T must go too,” said Marna, as they 
rose from the table ; “it’s getting late, and 
I am sure Dana will be waiting for me in 
the tree-house, or else he'll be singing: 
“*From the desert I come to thee—’” 


“If you hasten away so, you can sing 
that to him,” said Dolly, giggling at her 
own cleverness. 

“Now this here Luncheon club,” said 
Mrs Wiggs, “is due to meet to my house 
next week, and I hope you'll all come. I 
can’t give you no such settin’ out as 
Elizabeth here, but you'll be awful wel- 
come. That’s why we’ve been livin’ on 
potatoes so long, to save up a little for 
the Lunch club spread; and my, but the 
childern enjoyed it. They’re as tickled 
over it as I be. There ain’t nothin’ bles- 
seder in this world, than to scrimp yer- 
selves so’s yer kin treat yer comp’ny.” 
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By Roserrs 


The cookies that my grandma baked were under lock and 
key, 

But just a little word of “please” was open sesame, 

And grandma’s smile was sunshine to a little girl like me. 


My grandma had a garden with a picket fence around 

(Where grew the sweetest flowers that the honey bees had 
found), 

With a brook that got our feet wet way at the farthest bound. 


The trees in front of grandma’s house had roots that stayed 
right out 

To make us homes for paper dolls, while birds sang high 
about; 

And fairies danced at night time there, I’m sure without a 
doubt. 


If I could have one single wish come true and always stay, 


I’d wish to just be little and that we could move away 
And live at grandma’s house with her forever and a day. 
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OUTING 


MONG the 

many read- 

ers of Dumas’ famous 

novel, The Count of 

Monte Cristo, few, prob- 

ably, are aware that the 

mysterious island really 

exists in the Tyrrhenian 

sea, at a distance of 

about fifty miles from 

the coast of Italy, and 

not very far from Elba, 

of Napoleonic memory, 

within sight of Corsica and Pianosa. 
Still fewer know, perhaps, that it lives 
up to its romantic reputation in a very 
pleasant way: it is the home of a king 
and queen, whither no useless attendants, 
no reporters, no amateur photographers 
follow them; 
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toward the Latin coast, to Castel 
Tusano or Santa Marinello, where the 
royal yacht Yela is waiting under steam. 
A few hours later communications with 
the official world are practically broken, 
and the shrill whistle of the vacht be- 
yond the Cappel di Prete notifies the 
islanders of Monte Cristo that the royal 
master is coming; some minutes later 
the yacht drops anchor in the harbor of 
Cala Maestra. 

Legendary lore speaks of the curious 
little island as the ancient Oglasia or 
Arthemisia. Tradition states that toward 
the middle of the fifth century Saint 
Mamilianus, bishop of Palermo, sought 
refuge in its mountains from Vandalic 
persecution. History records that about 
the twelfth century it was the property 
of the republic of Pisa, to which is due 
the first con- 


where they 
find refuge 
from the mul- 
tifarious duties 
of public life, 
and shade 
irom the fierce 
light that beats 
upon the 
throne. When 
the king and 
queen of Italy 
feel like hav- 
ing a real good 
time, quietly 
the royal auto- 
mobile slips 


struction of a 
solid building, 
half fortress, 
half convent, 
on the crest 
of the moun- 
tain; and that 
Camaldulen- 
tian monks, 
after having 
dwelt in it all 
through the 
middle ages, 
had to give it 
up, in the six- 
teenth century, 
to the violence 


out of the 
QOuirnal gates, 
and puffs off 


THE KING OF ITALY, SEEN ON THE READER’S RIGHT (REAR 
VIEW), AND GENTLEMEN IN WAITING, ON THE ISLAND OF 


of infidel 
pirates whose 
attacks had 
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grown in number and fierceness since 
the fall of Constantinople, throughout 
Italy. 

After various events Monte Cristo be- 
came the property of the princess of 
Piombino, who made several vain at- 
tempts to repopulate and cultivate it, 
erecting also, on the very top of the 
mountain, about two thousand feet above 
the sea level, a little fortress, which is 
now more than half demolished. Upon 
the annexation of the principality of 


QUEEN HELENA OF ITALY 


Piombino to the grand duchy of Tus- 
cany, Monte Cristo became a part of the 
grand ducal domains, and, proving a 
rather cumbersome and unprofitable pos- 
session, it was sold first to a Florentine 
family, and then to an Englishman, 
named Watson Taylor, who proposed 
once more to himself the task of restora- 
tion, and built a pretty villa overlooking 
the harbor. Probably through some 
connection with the title of Dumas’ 
romance, he was generally known as 
“the count” and his memory is still quite 
fresh among the old salts who used to 
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seek shelter in the Cala Maestra between 
1852 and 1860. 

One day the Englishman disappeared, 
and nothing more was heard of him. The 
island naturally reverted to the state 
(which by that time, owing to the wars 
of independence, had become the king- 
dom of Italy), not, however, before some 
of the fishermen and sailors from the 
neighboring islands had ransacked Monte 
Cristo and its villa with an avidity which 
was worthy of old-time pirates. 

It may be remembered 
here that Dumas’ ac- 
count of the treasures 
of Monte Cristo has 
some foundation in fact, 
since the monks used to 
bury underground the 
riches accumulated by 
them, whenever pirates 
threatened an_ attack, 
and it was the vain hope 
of recovering these treas- 
ures which led to the 

_depredations mentioned. 
The island then 
used as a penitentiary, 
later on leased as a 
hunting ground to Mar- 
quis Ginori, a Tuscan 
nobleman, and finally 
taken up by the Prince 
of Naples, Victor Eman- 
uel of Savoy, now King 
Victor Emanuel III of 
Italy, and by the Prin- 
cess Helena of Montenegro, his bride, 
who was said to have loved the island 
at first sight through its resemblance to 
the rugged rocks and beautiful scenery 
of her own native Montenegro, or 
Tchernagora, as the Slavs call it. 

The king and queen of Italy have 
some of the most beautiful hunting 
lodges and summer residences that they 
possibly could wish for, among others 
the famous grounds of Castel Porziano 
near Rome (where the American ambas- 
sador was invited to shoot boars with 
the king), the magnificent villa of Rac- 
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RUINS OF THE CASTLE OF MONTE CRISTO, ON THE ISLAND OF THAT NAME 


conigi in Piedmont, with its exquisite 
parks and dairies, and the royal farm of 
San Rossore near Pisa, extending to the 
sea through forests, gardens and mea- 
dows of unparalleled beauty. Yet the 


curious little domain of Monte Cristo is 
by far the dearest to the heart of the 
royal couple. 

Its chief characteristic is that no cable 
connects it with the coast, and likewise 
it has no regular mail service. A sema- 
phoric station sometimes transmits or 
receives messages from passing ships. 
It is not yet known whether a wireless 
station will be put in the island, one 
being announced at Elba. If some event 
if importance should happen, a special 
messenger would board a special tug at 
Leghorn or Porto Santo Stefano, and 
make for Monte Cristo at full speed. 
On other occasions carrier pigeons are 
found useful. And the outsider who 
may wish to reach the island must needs 
charter a private yacht to take him there, 
and, in all probability, to find all gates 
closed, since it is their majesties’ express 
desire that their privacy should not be 
intruded upon by inquisitive visitors. 
But the poor fishermen of the coast are 
always welcome to seek shelter in the 


peaceful little harbor and friendly hos- 
pitality at the islanders’ firesides. 

To the ships that pass near by, Monte 
Cristo appears first as a dark spot on the 
horizon, then it takes on a three-cornered 
outline, from which the nickname of 
Cappel di Prete (priest's hat) to the 
cape, and it looks grim and inhospitable 
in the solitude of the sea. But if the 
ship rounds the cape, the grim scenery 
is seen to change as by magic, and a 
beautiful little harbor appears, on which 
the green valley opens, surrounded by a 
crown of white granite peaks, gleaming 
against the sky in the light of the sun. 
Right in the middle the roya: villa is 
seen, surrounded by a few other build- 
ings for the use of the islanders, a few 
seamen with their families, guardians to 
the domain, and the royal suite. 

The life of the royal couple at Monte 
Cristo is one of rural activity and almost 
pastoral simplicity. Early rising is the 
rule. There are repairs to the villa to 
be attended to, problems of gardening 
to be -solved, orchards to be renewed, 
flower beds to be designed, and espe- 
cially hunting parties and mountain 
climbing to be indulged in. Wild goats 
and rabbits make up the real population 
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of the wilderness, and boars are occa- 
sionally met with, though the king is 
willing to sacrifice them for the sake of 
other game. Hunting in the island is 
very strictly forbidden to outsiders, and 
poaching is of course unheard of. 
Monte Cristo has no roads, or even 
paths; the few available trails are con- 
stantly invaded by ferns and shrubs of 
every description; rough spots and pas- 
sages offering ample opportunities to 
the Alpinistic ability of the king and 
queen and to the astonishment of the few 
members of the court who are occasion- 
ally asked to join in the royal sports. 
Among the illustrious guests, the most 
notable has been the queen mother, 
Margherita, who, on visiting» Monte 
Cristo one year ago, left some charming 
souvenirs of her trip in the shape of 
pious gifts to the grotto of the saint. 
I have already mentioned the bishop 
Mamilianus; it may be added here that 
he is supposed to have died in this grotto, 
from whose center springs a well of pure 
cold water, endowed, it is claimed, with 
miraculous qualities. Never does a fish- 
erman land in the Cala Maestia who does 
not visit the grotto to sip of the holy 
water and, if possible, leave an e.-voto 
on the walls of the little chapel hewn in 
the live rock. Among the humble offer- 
ings of the poor, the gifts of the two 
queens are conspicuous, those of Queen 
Helena consisting in wreaths from the 
holy land, symbolic, it might seem, of 
the hours that the royal lady loves to 
spend among humble people, in her 
charming seagirt domain, suggestive of 
classic images of beauty and poetry. 
Nor certainly could the beautiful 
Nausicaa by the Ionian sea have looked 
more beautiful than this young, stately, 
dark-eyed queen, who with regal grace 
spends her days of leisure in constant 
intercourse with humble seamen’s fami- 
lies, interesting herself in the minute 
details of their lives and households, 
assisting the women who act as maids 
to the royal household in light house- 
work, keeping house with the rare and 
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new delight of the gentlewoman to whom 
such natural womanly attributions are 
usually denied, and who thoroughly 
understands their noble simple: 
beauty. In sports Queen Helena is just 
as active and proficient as the king is. 
A gentleman who has often accompanie:| 
the royal couple in their outings stated 
that never does the young queen show 
her spirit and her beauty to such advan- 
tage as when she handles a gun, beiny 
alike a daring mountaineer, a sure shot, 
and a most desirable companion on an 
exciting occasion. She loves hunting 
for its sportive side; and yet she is most 
kind and merciful to all animals. 

A charming anecdote is related of her 
visiting one day a certain spot in the 
royal park at Pisa, where native birds 
were caged in ample precincts, to provide 
constant song in that particularly at- 
tractive bower. The queen wondered 
silently and then voiced her feelings of 
pity for the poor things in the presence 
of the king, who suddenly opened the 
cage, so that the birds, bewildered by 
their unexpected good fortune, fluttere | 
around the delighted queen for a few 
moments, before dispersing joyfully in 
the woods; thus affording the king and 
the few courtiers present a charming, 
never-to-be-forgotten picture. 

Not many anecdotes are told of the 
royal life at Monte Cristo, for the very 
good reason that no one is there to wit- 
ness it; the writer, however, happens to 
know of one through a curious com- 
bination. The few families who inhabit 
the island in the capacity of guardian: 
and housekeepers to the royal domain 
all come from Forte dei Marmi, a little 
village on the Tyrrhenian coast, where 
the writer’s summer home happens to be, 
one of the maids in the house being the 
sister of one of the women in Monte 
Cristo. It appears that this woman, 
having once been at some disagreement 
with her husband during the queen’s stay 
in the island, appeared somewhat silent 
and sad at her daily duties in the queen’s 
apartment, whereupon the royal lady 
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IN ABSENCE 


insisted upon knowing the cause of the 
sadness. Having learned it, she amiably 
lectured both husband and wife, and 
promptly succeeded in reconciling them, 
stating forthwith that of course no good 


wife could ever afford to smile while dis-, 


agreeing with her husband, and she 
wished every woman around her to be 
as happy as she was. 

In fact, it is noted with pleasure 
throughout Italy that the regard which 
the king has for his royal bride is con- 
stantly apparent in all his acts. A well- 
known Florentine nobleman has in his 
possession a few snapshots of the king, 
then still Prince of Naples, and the gen- 
ilemen of his suite, at Monte Cristo, 
busily engaged in picking wild flowers 
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to bring back to the Princess Helena, as 
the pretty result of an otherwise stren- 
uous and exerting trip. It is merely a 
touch, and yet it is clearly expressive of 
the simple charm and gentleness of the 
royal couple’s life at Monte Cristo: a 
modest, unconventional, . pleasant life 
such as any simple young menage would 
live at a quiet summer home. No cere- 
monies, no conventionality, no etiquette ; 
just the pursuit of health, freedom and 
happiness among the wild nature, the 
flowers and the sea. Nor can it be for- 
gotten that the young, bright, sportive 
menage of Monte Cristo is, at the Quir- 
inal, one of the noblest and most stately 
and dignified royal couples that ever 
graced a throne. 


In Absence 


By Atice E. ALLEN 


“God lead thee, dear!” The sunrise light 
Steals softly through the gray, 

The dreams and darkness of the night 
Are lost in perfect day. 

I smile, and whisper tenderly, 
“God lead thee, dear, alway!” 


“God keep thee, dear!” 


“God help thee, dear!” The noontide hour 
Is golden, glad, and gay; 

The world smiles upward like a flower 
To meet the sun’s warm ray. 

I pause and whisper earnestly, 
“God help thee, dear, alway!” 


The sunset flush 


Kisses the dreaming day, 
And in the wondrous holy hush 
The whole world seems to pray. 
I kneel and whisper lovingly 
“God keep thee, dear, alway!” 
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OST newspapers might keep 
the following advertisement 
always 


oe 


set up”: 

WANTED 

A Family Horse, sound, 
shapely end sizable; must be 
spirited yet safe, speedy but 
steady, strong but agile, afraid 
of nothing “in the heavens 
above, the earth beneath or the 
waters under the earth” except 
the whip; so sure-footed that 
there can be no occasion for 
stumbling even with a rock of 
offense; a fast walker and a 
firm stander; a free driver 
whether hitched to a sulky or 
a surrey; warranted to stand 
without hitching for the family 
to pluck flowers and pick ber- 
ries by the wayside; stylish 
enough for the biggest boy 
wanting to take his “best girl” 
out buggy-riding; fast enough 
for father; schooled under the 
saddle, for the eldest daughter 
likes to ride, and so does the 
bouncing baby. Any good color 
acceptable save bay, which is 
too common, or black, which 
is too funereal, or chestnut, 
which is too ancient a hue, or 
white, for one of the daughters 
has red hair. Price, important 
object and not to exceed $150. 
Apply to Mr Large Legion, 
Every street, Universe. 


The only dealer I ever 
knew who could meet all 


these conditions without a moment’s 
hesitation and a particle of tremor was a 
long since departed acquaintance of my 
early youth, who tagged each and every 
one of his numberless and low-priced 
steeds with this commendation: “He's 
a hoss, and made purpose for a hoss.” 
First, I would earnestly exhort each 
and every household not to procure a 
horse unless one or more or all of the 
family have a ruling passion for the 
possession of a steed. In such case a 
horse will be secured without any 
extraneous encouragement, and some- 
one will see to its care and keeping, and 
it will not be driven to death or suffered 
to spoil by standing still. Such devotion 
discounts any disappointment which is 
very likely to occur, and sufficient unto 
the day will be the pleasure thereof. A 
genuine horse lover keeps his cake and 
also eats it every hour of ownership. No 
tribulation which worketh experience 
does aught to lessen hope or falter faith. 
There is no Keeley cure for the failing, 
and the more gold there is in the system 
simply serves to aggravate the appetite. 
Secondly, if mere transportation is 
desired, simply and solely, take a trolley, 
beg, borrow or buy an automobile, or 
patronize the livery. Tor the sheer sake 
of getting from point to point “any old 
thing” will do. The possession of a 
horse, which is an organism and not a 
machine, should be preceded by the 
power to identify one’s self with the life 
of a horse. Ownership of anything is 
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much more than being taxed for it. 
‘There is as much fact as fable in the 
centaur combination. There can be no 
family horse without its being one of 
the family. 

Now I am taking it for granted in this 
preachment that the family horse is to 
be regarded as a means of comfort and 
luxury. Where there is absolute need 
of a steed, advice is superfluous. Ne- 
‘essity is the mother of invention. Sen- 
‘iment stands little show in the sphere 
of utilitarianism. To “keep a team” is 
no mild indulgence. If the major prem- 
ise of attitude and argument is, “that it 
‘osts all that it is worth,” then take 
Punch’s advice to those about to com- 
mit matrimony, “Don’t!” If the spirit 
of the affair is, “that it is worth all it 
costs,” then sermonizing on this subject 
is to the point. 


WHAT A FAMILY HORSE COSTS 


GOOD 
family 
horse can 
be pur- 
chased at 
a price 
ranging from one hun- 
dred and fifty to three 
hundred dollars Any 
extra expense evi- 
dences superfluous 
style or speed or 
squandering; any- 
thing less than the 
minimum means advanced age or doubt- 
ful ability. Remember that an unquali- 
fiedly good horse is always legal tender 
and readily passes. ‘“Marked-downs” 
mean counterfeit coin or else a_ big 
hole with an alloy plug. Go to the most 
reliable seller of steeds in your vicinity, 
or if you object to the adjective, the 
least doubtful dealer, and state straight- 
forwardly your want and wealth. The 
trader will expect a handsome profit, 
but even then it will “put money in thy 
purse.” If you fondly imagine a self- 
sufficiency and assume the smart, sharp 


role, you will discover that “for ways 
that are dark and tricks that are vain” 
the horse dealer is much more “peculiar” 
than the “heathen Chinee.” Stick to 
your original salesman, even though at 
first blush you may have the suspicion 
that you are “stuck.” This is safer, on 
the whole, for confidence is contagious 
and will not always be abused. If you 
must needs make a shift of steeds, buy 
and sell for cash. Barter and exchange 
is bad business for a tyro. It takes 
time for a novice to learn that in a horse 
trade he always has to pay “in boot” the 
purchase price of the other horse. 
Swapping steeds is as seductive of the 
truth as sizing up fish in a story spoken 
to strangers. 

Avoid, as you would the deadly upas 
tree, the advertisements of weeping wid- 
ows and going-abroad gentlemen who 
crave the disposal of “high-class” 
horses at bargain counter prices. 

TWO NECESSARY VEHICLES 


Two vehicles are well nigh indis- 
pensable — one-seated and _ two-seated 
affairs—for a family outfit. A solitary 
“shifting combination trap” is not satis- 
factory, being too much weight to draw 
when two persons are going and afford- 
ing abridged ease and comfort when 
four persons furnish the party. The 
same numeral can be noted of the har- 
nesses. The vehicle and harness com- 
bination can be procured at a cost rang- 
ing from two hundred to three hundred 
dollars. Factory carriages cortform 
closely to the cost. Cheap conveyances 
do not presume a fine finish and a last- 
ing luster. Grace is lacking in a low 
grade. All the comfort of conveyance 
is not captured by the quality of springs 
in the upholstery nor the quality of the 
springs on the axles, but there is an ele- 
ment of ease involved in the worth of 
the wheels. First-class stock in this 
spot furnishes a subtle flexibility and 
firmness that conduce to comfort, not 
found in low grade running gear. 

It is as much of a matter to match a 
horse with a vehicle as a horse with a 


horse. In either sphere, size and sym- 
metry cannot be sensibly spurned. Hor- 
ace Bushnell, the noted divine, had a 
horse which he called “Gothic,” and the 
picture presents itself of prominent 
hips, sharp withers and a high head; and 
such a steed should never stand before 


a vehicle modeled after the lines of the 
prevailing type of Dutch architecture. 
to see a “perpendicular” carriage pulled 
by a “Norman” charger. Contrasts in 
this particular serve to highten asper- 
tion in the choice of Concord buggies. 
WHILE THE HORSE IS NEW 

NDER the 
you have now 

obtained your 

rig, let me 
reader, that at the com- 
pletion of the first ten 
minutes of your first 
the psalmist’s prerogative 
of declaring in haste that 
all men are liars. Perhaps the steed is 
strange. Possibly he does not prance as 
prettily as he did under the direction of 
the dealer. But your bright boy may 
he supposes. 

Again, your horse most likely must 
become “climated,” and it is not a pleas- 
chaser. Ten chances to one your horse 
is indigenous to the soil of the west. 
The dealer assured you that he came 
not unlikely, but it is also very probable 
that he started from Indiana, Illinois or 
even Montana, and came via Vermont, 
state for rest and refreshment. Had 
all the Vermont bred horses been gen- 
uine, there would not have been room 


On the other hand, it does not look well 
ities. There is a concord of combina- 
hypothesis that 

beseech you, my dear 

drive, you do not claim 

somewhat “scary,” for everything is 
not be as skillful a reinsman as you or 
ant process, either for Pegasus or pur- 
from the Green Mountain state, which is 
with a two weeks’ tarry in the latter 
during the Jast ten years for any maple 
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sugar trees to grow; and if all the tur- 
keys tagged Rhode Island were hatched 
within the boundaries of this small state, 
the inhabitants long since would have 
gone stone deaf from the incessant go)- 
ble. If your horse on his first trial trip 
does not fulfill the contract to the last 
letter, remember that time works won- 
ders on youth and inexperience. “Let 
patience have her perfect work” If it 
finally turns out that you and your horse 
can never be mated, do not be discour- 
aged with the entire equine species or 
angry at all sellers. There is a lottery 
element in the horse business, which 
perhaps adds to its fascination, and an 
expert though honest is often humiliate:|, 
for a steed as surely as Satan can some- 
times “deceive the very elect.” Further- 
more, do not expect too much of a horse. 
Versatility has its limitations. A superb 
driver will be sacrificed in the schooling 
for a satisfactory driver, and this good 
tule works both ways. You must not 
expect more of a horse than of a man. 
The apostle Paul declared, “this one 
thing I do.” 
THE COST OF KEEPING A HORSE 


The outfit can be boarded at an out- 
side stable at rates varying from fifteen 
to twenty-five dollars a month, but this 
foster care is not commended. Perhaps 
you have a man about the place, an 
unfrocked coachman, but this is similar 
to wholly turning over a child to the 
tender mercies of a nurse. (I am con- 
sidering a suburban or country home 
with a barn belonging to the estate.) 
The family council resolves to keep a 
horse and some hens, that frequent drives 
and fresh eggs may be staples in stock. 
This is an excellent scheme but be sure 
and secure separate and separated apart- 
ments for fowl and horse. These two 
were never destined to dwell in the same 
single cage under the title of “the happy 
family.” Hen lice just as soon live on 
horses as on hens. Vermin are expan- 
sionists. Doubtless, in accordance with 
David Harum, a liberal amount of gal- 
linaceous parasites on a horse will keep 
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him so busy that he will be prevented 
from brooding on being a horse. but 
flesh will fail and hair will fade and the 
family pride in the pet will have a fall. 

About a hundred dollars will feed, bed 
and shoe a steed for a period of twelve 
months. Fifty dollars bonus will lure 
n an outsider for the chore of washing 
wagons and cleaning harnesses for the 
same length of time. The care of a 
horse will pay for itself in the added 
increment of health and _ happiness. 
“The outside of a horse is good for the 
inside of a man,” is a medical maxim. 
The dear boy may bring to breakfast a 
suggestion of the genuine “jockey club” 
verfume, I know, but delight will be his 
portion and knowledge that produces 
power. 

RULES FOR FEEDING 

RIGHT clean oats served in suffi- 

ciency and with regularity make the 
best food, with an accompaniment of 
good hay, sparsely in the morning, 
spared at noon and plentifully at night. 
\f the horse be a greedy feeder mix a 
quart of wheat bran with each portion of 
grain and the dryness of the bran will 
cause the animal to eat more moderately 
and to masticate more thoroughly. As 
regards most drugs and medicines, I say 
with Shakespeare, “throw physic to the 
dogs.” Air and water, pure and plenty, 
with reasonable exercise, are the best 
prophylactics. A few carrots or sweet 
apples in wintry weather and _ liberal 
baitings of green grass when the hills are 
in verdure clad, beat all the condition 
powders compounded. Teach your horse 
to drink before eating and he will be 
less prone to colic and other stomach 
disorders. 

It is said that no woman should ever 
be allowed to drive a horse who could 
not, if necessary, harness one, and the 
same might sensibly be said of a person 
riding after a horse. I have heard of 
two well-meaning but not wise women, 
who were driving and wished to practice 
that pernicious custom of watering the 
horse at every opportunity offered on the 
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road—a rule better kept in breach than 
the observance. As they desired to 
indulge this pronounced drinking habit 
of the horse, the trough by the way- 
side was tackled, but the high water 
mark was beneath the limit of the check. 
The problem was too intricate for the 
feminine mind and finally the women 
were forced to proceed, lost in medita- 
tion and pity. Soon another place of 
springs was discovered in the valley of 
Baca, and the consuming thirst was 
again in evidence. Suddenly Miss 
Eureka shouted the solution of the situa- 
tion and speedily and confidently un- 
buckled the crupper, that the long felt 
want might be met. 

Two respectable and intelligent women 
hired a horse and carriage to call upon 
some friends sojourning for the summer 
upon a neighboring mountain. The 
“excelsior” act was safe and satisfac- 
tory, but the return was “facile descen- 
sus.” Going down the first steep pitch, 
the innocent ladies concluded that the 
carriage was crowding the horse and the 
real reason was not the force of gravita- 
tion, but that the breeching pressed too 
hard against him and drew too tightly 
Speedily the holdback straps were 
lengthened to their limit. Surely the 
steed was relieved, for he soon spilled 
the drivers, strewed in piecemeal along 
the path the vehicle, and his lacerated 
legs when he reached his stall were 
employed to summon an ambulance in 
search of the survivors. 

If a woman should know how to har- 
ness she should none the less know how 
to unharness. ‘Few buckles need to be 
loosened to free a horse from the wagon 
and strip him of his trappings, but these 
buckles must be the right ones. A round 
collar will not stretch or separate. No! 
it was not manufactured on the neck of 
the horse even if it so seems, but is 
gotten on and off over the head by first 
turning the collar upside down, a simple 
but often a strange fact. Remember that 
hours’ standing in the harness is fully as 
wearing as making miles on the road. 
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THE CRUEL CHECK REIN 

HEN, my dear sisters, all is not 

cruelty connected with check reins 
and clipping. The latter is all right if 
adapted to the acts of the animal and 
supplemented with sensible care. Who 
would want to run long and hard clad 
in a heavy winter garment and sleep in 
the same saturated with the moisture of 
perspiration? Check reins and blinders 
are more of a boon than a bane—the 
excellent authority of “Black Beauty” 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
overcheck can be condemned save for 
speeding purposes, and here it often 
means the comfort of the steed and the 
safety of the driver. But the check rein 
is not to be sweepingly condemned by 
sheer sentiment. It can be abused by 
being too taut. It can be_ speedily 
slipped on long, hilly drives. If you 
have to hold hard upon your horse, it 
helps you. If in the spirit of capering 
or “cussedness” your steed kicks up, it 
is well if the check holds the head high, 
for the philosophy is plain that a horse 
cannot readily get both ends in the air 
at one time. If a horse be careless and 
clumsy he will be quite likely to suddenly 
take a religious attitude and go down 
on his knees unless he is checked in this 
pious propensity. If any ultra-humane 
maiden stops her rig by the roadside to 
chat with a companion, down will go the 
unhampered head of the horse, foraging 
for fodder, and if perchance a forefoot 
finds its way over the slackened line, 
there will result a confirmed convert to 
the check rein. 

A blinderless bridle may do if your 
horse has been brought up on it, and a 
colt accustomed to go without blinders 
is more fearless; but con- 
servatism is commendable 
with a strange steed. Ruth- 
lessly remove the blinders 
and thoughtlessly and sud- 
denly snap up an umbrella 
from a seat in the rear or 
wave a white shawl, and a 
runaway is possible if not 


probable. Then if a steed naturally 
“sojers” and displays no longing for , 
strenuous life, you can destroy the sol: 
remaining portion of his driving qualitic 
by the use of the open bridle. Th» 
horse will poke along utterly regard- 
less of any cluck or call for progress, 
keeping in the meantime his whip ey: 
open and rearward; and when in fin»! 
desperation you reach for the implement 
of castigation, a sudden surge will ensu> 
sufficient to break backs and bear away 
bonnets. After all the horse was made 
for man and not man for the horse. 
HITCHING AND DRIVING 
HEN a horse is hitched on the 
street, secure him by a strap that 
goes around the neck and not by one 
buckled into the bit. The latter way, in 
case of a sudden scare or even in the 
swift swinging of the head to fight flies, 
often means a broken bridle, if not a 
smashed carriage and a spoiled steed. 
The pernicious practice, frequently 
indulged in, even by so-called men, of 
hitching a horse by dropping the unite: 
hand-parts of the reins over a post, 
merits life imprisonment. Nothing evcr 
maddened me more than an instance of 
this inane method’ of- horse hitchinz. 
The sober steed, backing in impatience 
during the interminable call of his 
driver, reached the point where the reins 
aggravated the inclination. Trouble 
began to brew. The ladies returning at 
the critical moment with bargain day 
bundles and open parasols, rushed fran- 
tically for the horse’s head. As was 
inevitable “great was the fall thereof.” 
I sat on the steed’s head while a good 
Samaritan sliced the harness and shoved 
back the splintered shafts. 
It was wholly “love’s labor 
lost,” for the women some- 
how held me accountable for 
the accident (?) and warmly 
suggested that I did not 
show myself very sympa- 
@ thetic in spirit and speech, 
especially for a minister, and 
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speedily resigned from my church to 
unite with the new movement which 
scientifically set forth the claim that 
nothing could ever be the matter. 

In driving, my fair sisters, do not nag 
your nag by nagging on the lines after 
the similitude of fishing. The habit is 
neither useful nor ornamental. Let your 
deportment be as becometh a Turvey- 
drop. Play “in good form” or refuse 
to play at all. Avoid the osculatory 
chirrup, so common, for it is a lure rather 
than a lash. If I were a horse I am 
sure that I should sooner get back by 
your side on the seat, than “get-ap” 
alier such a greeting. There is more 
attraction than propulsion in the explo- 
sion of an osculation. No man shoul: 
“cuss” at a horse and no woman should 
kiss at a horse. Drive more with your 
head than your hands. Where the 
breeze is favorable, roadbed firm and 
the grade an ally, refuse to let the grass 
grow under the feet of your charger, and 
you will round up at the stable with your 
steed in finer fettle than your friend’s 
animal, who has finished but a fraction 
of the road, while driven without the 
caving grace of gravity and ground. 


FOOLISH FEAR 


N all this “family horse’ business you 

must have some original working 
capital of courage and confidence. As- 
sume some ability and presume some 
intelligence. Absurd assurance will profit 
a person more in the long run than foolish 
fear, as illustrated by the equine expe- 
rience of a couple of dear sisters. The 
aforesaid girls hired a rig from a public 
stable for the purpose of passing a pleas- 
ant afternoon on the rural roads. At 
the starting post, the patrons asked the 
proprietor if the animal was thoroughly 
reliable. The answer was strongly in 
the affirmative, except that it would be 
the part of wisdom “to keep the rein 
away from the tail.” The party came 
in at the finish safe and sound, and when 
injuiry was made if any trouble was 
encountered, the ladies naively replied: 
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“Not a particle. It rained quite 
smart, but we had an umbrella and one 
of us held it over the horse’s tail and 
kept every bit of the rain away.” 

DISPOSING OF A WORN-OUT STEED 


LAS! there will come a time when you 

will be tried as never before. The 
crucial test of character is not the secur- 
ing of a steed, nor in swapping him off 
if-he be sinful, but in disposing of him 
when age is his principal asset. After 
the family horse has served you faith- 
fully, lo, these many years, when the 
ravages of the tooth of time are abund- 
antly apparent and “the years draw 
nigh, when there is no pleasure in them, 
; and the grinders cease because 
they are few, and those that look out of 
the windows be darkened, ” then, 
if you cannot cry, I am, indeed, sorry 
for you. Shame on you, if you sell him 
for a stipend, or pension him to a ped- 
dler for a paltry pittance, or farm him 
out in his feebleness. Lightly loosen 
the silver cord and the “pale horse” will 
neigh for him. Cremate him, if you 
have no conscience, in a glue factory. 
Better bury him with honors, for he will 
attain unto the resurrection. Do you 
doubt it? Read Revelations, study the 
sayings of St John: “Without are dogs ;” 
the solitary dragon within is some time 
to be slain, the four beasts are evidently 
unearthly because unnamable, hence they 
never fell from their first estate; but the 
noble animal, the horse, is portrayed as 
plentiful and permanent in the heavenly 
habitations. 
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By Etta WALTON 


yarn building provided by the Cana- 
dian government for its representa- 
tives of royalty is not pretentious. If 
you would see Rideau Hall more par- 
ticularly on its domestic side, forget the 
“fierce light that beats” upon their 
excellencies and think of them in their 
home. 

A stone house of eleven rooms, ac- 
quired by purchase, has been added 


to by wings and outbuildings, until, at 
the present day, there is sufficient room 
for a large household establishment, as 
well as for the entertainment of guests. 
There are eighty-seven acres of ground, 
mostly wooded. 


If the outside view is plain, there is no 
extravagance in the interior. The only 
room suitable for the cutertaining of a 
large number of guests is the ballroom. 
This was built in Lord Dufferin’s time, 
and with its white and gold decorations, 
is really a handsome room. It is use 
for a dining room when more than 
thirty guests are invited, and also as a 
theater for private theatrical parties. 
The family dining room, where small 
dinner parties are given, is at the north. 
The prettiest rooms in the house are 
the three that open en suite on a wide 
veranda at the south, overlooking the 
gardens. Two of these, the drawing and 
sitting rooms, are decorated in white, 
with white flowered paper. The draw- 
ing room carpet is of dull green with a 
brown border. The furniture is covered 
with cretonne, striped in green and white, 
overlaid with pink flowers. Red _ silk 
curtains are at the windows, and many 
pictures and articles of value and beauty 
brought from the old home make this a 
beautiful room. The floor covering of 
the sitting room is of brown drugget, 


A REAR VIEW OF RIDEAU HALL 
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with a large, bright colored rug in the 
center. The windows are curtained in 
old gold silk, and the upholstering is in 
flowered cretonne of light colors. 

The last of these rooms, Lady Minto’s 
boudoir, opens into the conservatory. 
This is tinted and furnished in pale 
ereens, and shows everywhere its owner’s 
individuality and artistic taste. Here is 
her excellency’s writing desk and her 
f{.vorite pictures and photos. A profu- 
sion of cut flowers, growing lilies and 
creen plants in tall jardinieres, with the 
:earness of the conservatory, gives an 
i lea of a summer that is 
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dows at the south, were converted into 
nursery and schoolroom. These, like all 
the other bedrooms, are furnished with 
grates. The kitchens and _ servants’ 
quarters in the basement are airy and 
comfortable. 

There is one thing that Lady Minto 
insists upon, and that is absolute fresh- 
ness and cleanliness. She has had old 
carpets discarded that have been gather- 
ing the dust of years, musty paper has 
been taken off and the walls artistically 
tinted. Taken altogether, Rideau Hall 
never before presented so wholesome and 


jerpetual. Her excel- 
lency’s bedroom is an 
oval room, upstairs, in 
the old stone part of the 
house. Pink and rose 
are the colors used in 
the furniture and dec- 
crations and, like the 
room below, many pic- 
tures and photographs 
are arranged the 
mantel, walls and tables. 
‘The bed, like all those 
in the best rooms, has 
a canopy and hangings. 
‘Three interesting rooms 
are the two bedrooms 
and sitting room pre- 


pared for the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. 
These are all papered in floral designs, 
and the draperies are of rich warm 
colors, one bedroom being done in deep 
yellow and the other in dark red. These 
rooms were decorated and furnished 
under the personal supervision of Lady 
Minto, whose taste in house decorating 
is excellent. She favors floral effects, 
plenty of color, and the long lines that 
give an idea of hight. 

Lady Minto believes that the surround- 
ings of children should be of the best, 
and when she took possession of her 
Canadian home, three of the largest and 
best chambers, with large sunny win- 


LORD AND LADY MINTO AND THEIR CHILDREN 


neat an appearance. And though the 
effect is so great, the expense of recent 
changes has not been large. The de- 
partment of public works speaks in the 
highest terms of the businesslike ideas 
and the modest wants of Lady Minto. 
Combining, as the government house 
does, public and private entertaining, 
there must necessarily be a large house- 
hold service and staff. There are usually 
about forty persons in the employ of 
Lord and Lady Minto. The servants 
were all brought from Scotland, and 
most of them were in his excellency’s 
service there. There is a housekeeper 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


LADY MINTO AT HER 


and steward, but all are under the control 
of Mr Arthur Guise, the controller, 
who has the hiring and management of 
the servants. He pays all accounts and 
through him her excellency’s orders are 
given. Unlike most ladies of rank and 
wealth Lady Minto keeps a watchful eye 
over the details of the housekeeping. 

The cook is a woman, and all the 
catering for large entertainments is done 
at home. The English style of cooking 
and serving is in evidence. All of the 
dinners, suppers and refreshments are of 
a more substantial nature than Canadians 
are accustomed to having. 

In addition to these members of the 
household there are the permanent 
employees and staff engaged by the gov- 
ernment. Eight or ten gardeners look 
after the conservatory and greenhouses, 
and keep the grounds in order. The 
four orderlies in the red coats of the gov- 
ernor general’s foot guards, to which 
regiment they belong, are noticeable 


DESK IN RIDEAU HALL 


They are useful as well as 
They act as hall porters, 


figures. 
ornamental. 
take the mail and messages, make 
arrangements for traveling, and are in- 
dispensable in carrying out the details of 
entertaining. Like the Dominion police- 
men on guard, they reside outside and 
have regular hours of duty. The gover- 
nor general pays his own househol 
servants and the expenses of publi: 
entertainments. 

One cannot fail to notice the cheery, 
simple home life of Rideau Hall under 
Lord and Lady Minto. The children are 
important members of the family, and the 
jolly comradeship existing between them 
and their father and mother is very 
unlike what we are accustomed to see 
between English or Scotch parents and 
their children. The freedom they enjoy 
is more like that of American children, 
but it has left them unspoiled, and the 
little lords and ladies bear their titles not 
only in name but by nature. 
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HE heart lost to all other calls will 
respond with tears of sweet joy to 
the call of home. 

When I inaugurated the custom of old 
home week in 1899, I was governor of 
my native state and was able to give it 
oficial sanction, which, of course, helped 
it. Then, too, I had the able assistance 
of the master of the state grange (now 
governor of the state), but from the 
first the newspapers seemed to see the 
possibilities and potentialities of the 
scheme and helped it by widespread 
notices. Through the press it spread to 
the most distant hamlets of the country, 
and even to foreign lands, 
aid thousands who had not 
visited their native state 
for years heard the home 
call and answered it gladly. 
| wish I had space to give 
a few of the sweet, loving 
letters I received, some of 
the best tenderest 
from those who, from 
want or circumstances, 
could not come. They 
would stir the heart. 
‘ihe correspondence I carried on was 
enormous and has kept up steadily. 

The best feature of it all was its spon- 
taneity. The movement carried itself. 
We never raised any money, never used 
any money, never had any money. We 
simply sent out the call or invitation, and 
the people themselves did the rest. They 
crossed oceans; they overcame almost 
insurmountable difficulties. We had the 
lame, the halt and the blind; the aristo- 
crat and the day laborer ; but all were on 
one common level for old home week. 
The joy of those meetings! They 
have to be seen to be appreciated; 
but I was repaid a thousand times over. 
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It was a happy inspiration. I am proud 
and glad of it, not for myself, but for 
the hearts it gladdened and uplifted ; the 
burdens it made lighter, the homes it 
made brighter; the towns it made 
sweeter. 

Perhaps I ought to explain briefly the 
idea to those who are not familiar with 
it. My scheme was to establish a week, 
to be known as old home week, during 
which the state should keep open house 
and welcome all its sons and daughters 
who had wandered away.. Each town 
selected some day during the week when 
it would particularly entertain its chil- 
dren, and then on one day 
there was to be a big 
central celebration at the 
‘capital, to which all were 
invited. The week, which 
was to begin Saturday 
night, was to be ushered 
in by big bonfires on all 
the high hills and moun- 
tain tops, and by the ring: 
ing of bells, etc. On Sun- 
day an appropriate sermon 
was to be preached by 
some former minister in the village 
pulpit, and Monday the celebrations 
were to begin all over the state. 

Our own New Hampshire was the 
first state to take it up, but Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut 
soon followed suit, and it is still spreading 
into New York, Rhode Island, Ohio and 
Iowa, and probably other states, as well 
as Canada. 

The institution has now been fixed 
by statute in New Hampshire, Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut, and will be by other states. It 
has proved of immense value to the 
states, both sentimentally and practically. 
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“COYOTE THOUGHT LONG AND DEEP” 


Y the long, long ago, the Mosquito was__ there was weeping in each animal home, 
larger than any man now alive. His and every family begged Coyote to find 
bill was five feet long and it ended in a_ them relief. 


strong, sharp point. He lived in a narrow 
canyon near a spring. When any animal 
came for water, Mosquito would rush 
out, singing, “Now I'll suck you, suck, 
suck.” He would stick his bill through 
the animal and drink every drop of blood 


Coyote thought long and deep. Then 
he took his stone knife and five twigs, 
one of hazel, one of elder, one of crab- 
apple, one of pine, and one of oak. With 
all these he started to the canyon where 
lived the Mosquito. As he approached 


in its body. So many did he kill that the door, Mosquito buzzed out in a very 
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““ WELL, MAKE A LITTLE FIRE, BUT DON’T BE TOO LONG” 
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THINGS WORTH KNOWING 


annoying tone: “Where are you going? both together and twirled them. In a 
This is my road. I don’t allow anyone short time a tiny flame burst forth. Soon 


to pass.” Coyote had a big fire, blazing right in 
Before he could get his bill out of his front of Mosquito’s door. 
house, Coyote answered in his polite Mosquito spread out his hands to warm 


way: “My friend, I see that you are very himself and shut his eyes as he enjoyed 
cold. And you have no fire in your house. the heat. Coyote threw an armful of 
Let me make you a fire so that you can rotten wood on the fire. The blaze was 
warm yourself.” smothered by smoke. Coyote turned the 
The Mosquito was feeling a little slug- smoke drift into Mosquito’s face. Mos- 
gish and the ground looked damp, so quito could not catch his breath, and lay Hi 
he replied, “Well, make a little fire, but down on the ground. Hi 
don’t be too long or I might get hungry.” Coyote jumped on his head and cried: 
Coyote twirled the hazel twig and “You are not going to kill any more. 
twirled it and.twirled it again, but no You have been a terror to everybody, 
blaze came. “Ba!” he exclaimed. “Do but your power is over. I am going to 
you send all your heat into your nuts, split your head open. From it shall come 
foolish wood?” and he threw it aside. a tiny race. They may fly about people’s YW 
Next he took the elder and twirled it faces and annoy them and take a little H 
and twirled it and twirled it, and yet blood, but never may they kill.” ; 
no spark was emitted. “Ba!” he cried. With one tremendous stroke of his ) 
“Do you send all your heat to your ber- stone knife, Coyote cleft the giant’s head. if 
ries, foolish wood?” and he cast it aside. Out poured myriads of tiny buzzing crea- 
Then he took the twig of crabapple and tures. They still exist to-day, always 
twirled it and twirled it and twirled it, near some water. They still remember 
but it showed no sign of fire. “Ba!” he their great ancestor. They buzz around 
sneered. “Do you send all your heat to trying to threaten as he did; they suck i 
your fruit, foolish wood?” and he threw blood from any animal, and, recollecting 
it aside. how he met his death, they flee before a 
Then he took the pine and the oak smoke. 


Things Worth Knowing 


By CLarENcE HAWKES 


There’s lots of pleasant things to know Down in the mowing by the fence 


And if you will not tell, Are huckleberries too, ' 
T'll show you where the youngsters grow, I tell you what, they are immense! 
For me and Sister Nell. Enough for me and you. } 


Down in our pasture by the wall, Down in our meadow is a brook 
Where it’s high and flat, With lots of shiners in, 

Are checkerberries, leaves and all, A feller ought to have a hook, 

Enough to fill your hat. I’ve only got a pin. 


And in the woods beyond, you know, Last summer, though, I caught a trout, 
Upon a mossy log, He didn’t have much wit, 

Is where the partridge berries grow, I saw him swimmin’—in and out, i 

Discovered by my dog. And first I knew—he bit. 4 
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The Magic Power of 
Exercise 


A Narrative of Personal Experience 


hy 


By CoNSTANCE SIDNEY 


] HAD the misfortune a few years ago to suf- 
fer with nervous prostration, and although I 
had the advice and treatment of famous physi- 
cians, both at Lome and abroad, nothing seemed 
to help me. My hight is five feet two and one- 
half inches, and at this time I weighed only 
eighty odd pounds. Finally a friend of the 
family came to me and said that if I would 
follow his advice he was positive he could help 
me very much. Of course I was more than 
ready to try anything. I began just about as 
near the bottom of the ladder as possible, witli 


free gymnastics two or three minutes 
morning and evening, and short walks 
daily. The first walk, I remember, con- 
sisted of going half a block and back, 
and the front steps looked like a small 
mountain. Of course I increased my 
walks and exercises gradually, and in a 
little over a year I returned from an 
eight-mile tramp no more tired than I 
had been after that first walk of a block. 

From free gymnastics I have pro- 
gressed to three-pound dumbbells, and the 
two or three minutes have lengthened to 
from twenty minutes to half an hour 
twice a day.. My weight is thirty pounds 
heavier, and my measurements have 
increased, in nearly every case, several 
inches; that my physical development is 
not even better is due to the many times 
I became tired and ceased working, only 
to discover that I could not afford to stop. 

I firmly believe that the degree of 
physical perfection one acquires depends 
on exactly how much perseverance and 
will power one uses. There is nothing 
worth having which is not worth work- 
ing for. Exercising is monotonous work, 
but if people only realized how important 
physical development really is, and 
brought up the young generation to con- 


sider their daily exercise as essential as 
brushing their teeth, or the morning 
bath, the world would be a healthier and 
happier place. 

A PHYSICAL CULTURE MIRACLE 

Perhaps had I not known what exer- 
cise could do, and had done, as in the 
case of my instructor, I never should 
have had the patience to work on as | 
have; and as it inspired me I shall give 
his history in as few words as possible, 
hoping that it may help others. 

As a child this boy was very delicate, 
his lungs were weak, his body was so 
thin it was scarcely more than a skeleton, 
and his nervous system was in a fearful 
condition. Physicians said he could not 
live to grow up. It seemed to him there 
must be some way of strengthening his 
lungs and his whole body. He thought 
it out, read up carefully on the subject 
and formed a scientific plan of exercise. 
Deep breathing for the lungs, plenty of 
fresh air, cold water and exercising every 
muscle twice daily, was the program. 
His windows were always wide open 
winter and summer, his cold sponge 
baths were taken once, twice, or several 
times a day, as it happened, and deep 
breathing was given unceasing attention. 
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THE MAGIC POWER OF EXERCISE 


He started with free gymnastics, which 
soon gave place to half-pound dumbbells. 
For three years he worked with one- 
pound dumbbells, never missing night or 
morning, though his friends made fun of 
his light dumbbells, and threw boots time 
and again to try and make him give up 
his “idiotic hobby.” After the one-pound 
dumbbells were discarded, he increased 
rapidly to two, five and six pounds, and 
so the time came when the hundred- 
pound dumbbell could be put up, not only 
once but several times. 

When only seventeen years old his 
strength tests were taken at Yale; they 
broke all previous Yale records and he 
was acknowledged the strongest college 
student in America. But his strength 
would have been less fascinating, less to 
be admired, had he not been perfectly 
developed. Dr Seaver, who is an author- 
ity on anthropometry and physical devel- 
opment, said at the time, “I have never 
measured a more symmetrically and 
beautifully developed man than Mr —.” 


I could quote many more authorities, 
but enough has been said to show what 


physical culture can do. Some of the 
advertised methods are a splendid thing 
and I am glad if people will avail them- 
selves of them. 

It is difficult in a short space to give 
much instruction or to explain the why 
of different exercises, but I shall give 
those who have followed me thus far, 
a few general hints which will be of great 
benefit. If you work about your home, 
then you will find housekeeping made 
easier by using your muscles properly; 
if you are a society girl you will find that 
your eyes are brighter, your cheeks 
redder, if you give even five minutes 
night and morning to your exercises. 

A FEW GENERAL HINTS 

I sleep with windows wide open all the 
year around. If you are delicate, begin 
gradually; or if subject to a sensitive 
throat, the plan may need modification. 
Have sufficient bedclothes to keep warm. 
The fewer clothes you wear during the 
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daytime, or have over you at night, the 
better, for the body needs air as well 
as water. However, always be warm 
enough ; if you are delicate you must be 
warm, no matter how much extra cloth- 
ing it may take. 

Upon rising exercise for five minutes, 
longer if you can and have the time. 
You must choose your exercises for the 
parts which in your particular case most 
need developing. A muscle must be 
exercised twice a day to increase a meas- 
urement. The more muscles you exer- 
cise, the more symmetrical will be your 
development. Do not go through your 
exercises lackadaisically; if you are 
thinking of something else and waving 
your dumbbells about with limp muscles, 
you might as well stop where you are. 
Your mind must be on what you are 
doing. Every exercise should be taken 
in a correct standing position. (Weight 
on the balls of the feet, heels together, 
toes pointing outward, abdomen held in, 
head erect and chest thrown out.) Exer- 
cise until a muscle becomes tired, and 
increase every other day if possible. For 
example, if you do an exercise ten times 
one day, increase it to eleven the second 
day after. The following are a few 
exercises for the principal parts of the 
body : 

Neck—Bend the head slowly forward and 
backward, and from side to side. If a 
harder exercise is desired, resist the move- 
ment of the head by pushing in the oppo- 
site direction with the hands. This will 
fill up the hollows in the neck. 

Uprer Arm (biceps)—Curl dumbbells. That 
is, drop the arms full length at the side 
and curl the bells up to the shoulder. 
“Chinning,” if one has a convenient place, 
is a splendid exercise. A low branch of 
a tree in the garden will do nicely. Reach 
up and grasp the limb with both hands, the 
backs of hands toward you, and try to pull 
yourself up until your chin is on a level 
with your hands. 

ForEARM—Open and shut the hand—squeeze 
a rubber ball; or a sheet of newspaper 
made into a ball will do. 

Cuest—To broaden the chest, swing your 
dumbbells shoulder high in front of you 
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and, keeping them shoulder high, swing 
arms as if to try and touch the hands 
in back. To deepen the chest and de- 
velop the shoulder muscle (deltoid), take 
the dumbbells in either hand at the side 
and raise the arms shoulder high. Above 
all, for the chest, take long, deep breaths. 
Bust—Bend the body forward, bend your 
arm and swing both dumbbells, in one 
hand, close in front of you—directly across 
the body. To make sure you are doing 
this correctly place the unoccupied hand 
directly above the bust (over the pectoral 
muscles) and experiment until you can 
feel the muscle work properly. 
Watist—To keep the waist line down, place 
hands on hips and slowly bend the body 
far forward and then backward (keep the 
head up), and then bend from right to left. 
Hips—To develop, swing leg out to the side 
and forward and backward. 
TuicH—With back straight, heels together, 
bend knees, rising on your toes as you do 
so, and sink down until your hips touch 
your heels; rise quickly to correct posi- 
tion. Great care must be taken not to 
bend forward in the least or the value of 
this exercise will be lost. Lifting knee to 
the chin is also a good exercise. 
CatF—Rising on toes and then heels. 
AnpoMEN—To decrease flesh; lie on the floor, 
placing hands under hips and with feet 
together, legs straight, raise legs over 
head. Repeat, raising them again just 
before the feet reach the floor. 

Iron dumbbells can be had for five 
cents a pound, and one-pound dumbbells 
will be heavy enough in most cases. 
Heavy weights make a muscle coarse; 
the best results are obtained from light 
weight work. Of course the weight of 
the dumbbells one uses depends upon the 
amount of physical strength one has; 
from half a pound to five pounds will 
cover the needs of almost any woman. 

The reader will have to select such 
exercises as are most fitted to her needs. 
All exercises should be taken with prac- 
tically no clothing on. After the morn- 
ing exercise a cold, sea salt, sponge bath 
taken quickly will strengthen the body, 
act as a nerve tonic and invigorate. If 
one objects to the salt, just cold water 
will be sufficient. If after the bath the 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


whole body is brushed with a brush as 
stiff as can be used without scratching, 
the blood will be made to circulate freely 
and the skin will be seen after a few days 
to become much softer, while the flesh 
will be firmer and healthier. Take five 
minutes every morning to each of these 
—the exercising, the bath and the brush- 
ing—and the fifteen minutes you have 
devoted to your health will be an invest- 
ment which will more than repay you. 
At night the brushing and _ exercise 
should be repeated. 

In brushing, always brush toward the 
heart ; brush from the feet upward, from 
the hands upward, and over the abdomen 
in a circular movement from right to left ; 
this will aid the powers of digestion. 

How many times women attempt some 
little unusual work about the house, 
reaching up or bending down, and sud- 
denly a sharp twinge makes them cry out. 
Some muscle the owner never dreamed 
she possessed was brought into service, 
and being weak from having long re- 
mained idle, caused pain. The pain 
causes the woman to exclaim “never to 
do that again,” whereas, if she only knew 
what was best for herself she would at 
once begin gradually to use that very 
muscle. 

Exercise is for both the stout and the 
thin. Exercise will reduce flesh; the 
weight may not decrease very rapidly, 
but you will have good flesh, and the 
useless fat will disappear. If you are 
thin, it will bring the blood to the parts 
of the body used, and thus nourish them; 
if flesh is desired rapidly, drink all the 
milk and cream possible; it will do 
wonders. 

BEAUTY IS THE REWARD 

In this short space it has not been pos- 
sible to give very detailed advice, and it 
cannot be expected that a subject which 
requires a book to begin to explain can 
be very fully entered into in a brief 
article, but if the reader will remember 
these general ideas, and experiment for 
herself and see what suits her greatest 
needs, then work conscientiously, I pre- 
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dict for her tosy cheeks, bright eyes, a 
beautiful skin, and muscles which will 
make all kinds of work and play easier 
and pleasanter. 

In general, remember that fresh air, 
night and day, is of the greatest impor- 
tance, and that deep breathing will even 
overcome the evil of delicate lungs. 
Exercise will strengthen the heart and 
lungs as well as all other muscles. Walk 
as much as possible; it is one of the best 
of exercises. Walk, if but a short dis- 
tance, twice every day. The importance 
of the daily bath cannot be stated too 
strongly. It helps the system to throw 
off waste material and when sea salt is 
added, proves a splendid tonic. If the 
person is delicate she should begin with 
warm water and gradually lower the 
temperature. Good, healthy food and 
plenty of sleep should not be forgotten. 
Try at all times to stand and sit properly ; 
when you lie down you may relax as you 
please and forget all about physical 
culture. 

I assure all my readers that it rests 
with themselves just how much strength, 
health and good looks they obtain. The 
harder you work, the more persevering 
you are, the greater will be the reward. 
If your lungs ache after deep breath- 
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ing, do not be frightened; it is a sure 
sign you needed to use them. The pain 
is due to part of the lungs having been 
idle, and the unused muscles tell the tale. 
Do not be discouraged if results do not 
come quickly, and if you get tired and 
stop, do not be ashamed to begin again, 
no matter how many times you fail. 
There is only one thing one should allow 
to prevent one’s daily exercise, and that 
is, if one is physically indisposed; but 
being tired, or coming home late from 
some social function, should not be an 
excuse. 

One girl of my acquaintance was quite 
as delicate as I was, but now she is strong 
and healthy and thinks nothing of doing 
ten or fifteen miles on snowshoes. An- 
other young woman took a three-mile 
walk with me recently. I asked her if 
she felt she had gained any in the meas- 
urements. She said she was sure she 
had, and to-day I received a letter telling 
me that her arm is one-fourth of an inch 
larger, also her forearm, while she has 
put one-half an inch on her hips, and a 
quarter of an inch on her chest. I con- 
sider it very remarkable, as it is slow 
work to increase a measurement. In- 
stances could be multiplied from my own 
experience and observation. 


If in the garden of your dreams, 
My voice you wait to hear, 
What matter if the ways I go 

Are ever dark and drear? 


Sufficiency 


By CHARLOTTE BECKER 


If that my name may sometimes come 
Unbidden to your thought, 

I care not if of gold or fame, 

Life choose to give me naught. 


If I be carven in your heart, 
Most gladly would I lie 
In some unmarked, unhonored grave 

Beneath an alien sky! 
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Her Father’s Courtship 


By Pater FAMILIAS 


HILE still in college, I had visited 

the beautiful country home of 
Brooks Johnson, one of the finest farms 
in the middle states, and had become in- 
timately acquainted with him. He was 
an unconventional character, of great 
wealth, a splendid farmer and of dis- 
tinguished family. I had not seen Mr 
Johnson for a couple of years, until upon 
this occasion, when we met on the train 
going to a winter convention. He was 
alone, the car was nearly empty, and 
we soon got into an animated conversa- 
tion. In due time I inquired about his 
wife and daughter, knowing that they 
comprised his entire family. 

“They are both in good health,” he 
answered, “but I am concerned about my 
daughter. Mother and I are getting along 
in years and we think it was time she 
was hitched up.” Much more followed 
regarding his domestic affairs. The con- 
versation wandered off upon other topics 
until, after a few moments’ silence, dur- 
ing which the old man was boring me 
through and through with his gimlet 


eyes, he suddenly burst out with this 
decidedly pointed question : 

“Young man, be you merried ?” 

Somewhat abashed, I replied that while 
I was not married, as a matter of fact, I 
was looking around for some good farm- 
er’s daughter. 

Mr Johnson smiled in a pleased father- 
ly way, leaned over, clapped me on the 
knee and said: “Young man, I have just 
the gal for yer. I have wanted she should 
marry a farmer, but she won’t do that, 
and I think an agricultural editor the 
next best thing.” 

This was proceeding to business with 
a vengeance, still, like many young men 
before me, who have rushed in where 
angels fear to tread, I entered into the 
spirit of the occasion, and gladly accepted 
an invitation to spend the next Sunday 
with his family. Mr Johnson proceeded 
to describe what he would do for the 
young couple, in case their inclinations 
proved to be mutually marriageward. 

“Of course,” he said, “it is just as you 
and the gal say about that. If you are 
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both satisfied, I will do the rest. If not, 
no harm is done. I will stay and run the 
farm, and it will never cost you one cent. 
We will put in a silo, and any of the 
different breeds of cattle you want. We 
will try all the experiments 
you like, we will have the 
greatest experimental station 
in the country, and you can 
write it up in 
your paper. I 
will do the work 
and pay the . 
bills, and 
and daughter 
can have the fun. 
and bring your 
friends up : 
there.” 
The way in 
which the old 
man discoursed 
upon his idea 
and built castles 
in the air on this 
imaginary foun- 
dation was in- 
tensely frank 
and seemed 
funny at the time, but I have 
often thought since that it 
was really pathetic. 
Well, I kept my word, and 
Mr Johnson met me at his 
railroad station at 8 o’clock 
Saturday night, on the ar- 
rival of the up train from 
New York. He was in fine 
feather, driving a spanking 
pair of bays in a magnificent 
sleigh, with a wealth of 
splendid robes. Every- 
thing was in the finest 
style, befitted the 
welcome of a would-be 
bridegroom. We drove rapidly to his 
home, and as we turned into the yard he 
looked at me curiously and said: 
“T have not let on to my wife, and of 
course you won't. I just told her you 


were coming to look the property over 
and to write us up.” 

The caution was hardly necessary, for 
upon being introduced to Mrs Johnson, 
she proved to be an extremely sedate and 

dignified lady, who would 
have eaten her good man 
whole if she had known 
the slighting inkling of his 
talk with me. Of course 
I met the 
young lady 
also, who was 
decidedly in- 
teresting, very 


“THROUGH THE OPEN DOOR OF A 
GLOWING FURNACE” 


sweet and ladylike, and a charming 
hostess. 

Sunday morning after breakfast Mr 
Johnson took me all over the farm and 
spoke at length about the various enter- 
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prises he would embark in for my benefit 
and edification. “In this field we will put 
potatoes, some of the rows with the seed 
cut two eyes to the piece, others with 
four eyes, others from the seed end, to 
determine which is the best form for 
planting.” For other fields he suggested 
equally interesting and practical tests. 
He made plans for the entire rearrange- 
ment of the barn, where the silo should 
be erected, what new machinery should 
be purchased, and many other details. 

“You won't never have to do the 
chores,” Mr Johnson said. “Me and my 
hired man will attend to all that. You 
are to have everything just as you want 
it. My real estate in Wall street yields 
thirty thousand a year, and I can stand 
the expense.” And much more to the 
same effect. 

Then we all went to church. I watched 
with keen interest to see the way in 
which Mr Johnson piloted us into the 
pew, first his wife, then myself, then the 
daughter. Also the manner in which it 
was so arranged that the young lady and 
I had to sing out of the same hymn book, 
as well as the way in which we were 
obliged to sit side by side during the ride 
home. I was fully conscious that the 
old gentleman was doing his best to pro- 
mote the affair in hand, while the mother 
was of course in blissful ignorance of 
what was in the wind. 

A fine dinner followed, the table 
groaning under a variety of good dishes. 
Toward the close of the feast Mrs John- 
son remarked: “I believe I really ought 
to go over and see Mrs Tower; she has 
been sick for a week.” Mr Johnson 
spoke right up, rather too quickly, I 
thought : “Now, mother, you must not go 
out again in this weather. Sit right here 
at home and help us entertain our guest.” 
But she replied with some asperity, while 
a sly twinkle might have been detected 
in the back of her husband’s eye: “Now, 
Brooks, when I make up my mind to 
do a thing I am going to do it, and you 
just let me do as I please.” 

So off she went, with injunctions to 


Mary and her husband to take good 
care of me, and left the coast clear for 
him to proceed with the match-making. 
The afternoon passed away pleasantly 
enough, with a variety of conversation 
and looking at family albums and other 
equally uninteresting heirlooms. Finally 
we sang some hymns at the piano, while 
the father retired to the barn to see that 
the chores were well under way. Coming 
in at dusk he poked his head into the 
parlor and said: 

“Haven't you folks got through sing- 
ing yet? We usually pop corn Sunday 
evenings. Wouldn't you like to?” 

“Nothing better,” I answered. “Well, 
we must go right out into the kitchen,” 
Mary said, “where we can have a hot 
stove and pop the corn nicely.” 

So we went, only to find that the 
kitchen fire was nearly out. I have 
always more than half suspected that the 
old man had purposely raked it low an 
hour or two before. Mr Johnson seemed 
surprised at the state of the fire, but said: 
“Well, never mind, you can pop corn a 
good deal better down cellar in the fur- 
nace,” a sentiment to which we young 
folks promptly assented. 

There is no better place to pop corn 
than through the open door of a glow- 
ing furnace in a dark, warm cellar, and 
perhaps the good old man thought there 
was no better place also to pop the ques- 
tion. 

However, the whole visit was too cut 
and dried. Things were too favorable. 
There was not opposition enough. If the 
father had threatened to drive me off the 
place with a shotgun, or if his wife had 
taken the broomstick to me, it would 
have made the affair more interesting. 
As it was, I left the next morning, we 
exchanged a few letters, and then I sup- 
pose I dropped out of the young lady’s 
life as she did out of mine. 


Several years rolled away, and I had 
forgotten all about this strange experi- 
ence, until one day I was obliged to take 
the stage coach for a back country town. 
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Who should sit directly opposite me but 
my friend Brooks Johnson, a little older 
and decidedly grayer than in earlier 
years, but with the same sharp eye, bluff 
manner and frank speech. He looked at 
me for several minutes to make sure of 
his man, then with an injured air leaned 
over and whispered: 

“Young man, you have gone and got 
merried since I saw you last.” 

It was the first time since that happy 
event that I had ever entertained any- 
thing like doubts of it, but when I re- 
called how handsomely the old gentleman 
had treated me and what he had offered 
to do, I was for the moment conscience 
stricken and hardly knew how to reply. 
Suddenly an inspiring genius came to my 
aid and answered: 

“That is true, Mr Johnson, and I have 
nothing more to say about it than this: 
You are going to my town next week, 
and I want you to come to my house and 
‘look the property over,’ and tell me what 
you would have done under the same 
circumstances.” This “calling his bluff” 
put him in good humor again, and 
he enthusiastically accepted my invita- 
tion. 

The next week he arrived at our house 
in time for the evening dinner. Of 


course our cook had left a few days be- 
fore, and my wife had to prepare the 
entire meal. She is a good cook, if I do 
say it, and luck was on our side, also, 
for all the dishes were done to a turn. 
Mr Johnson was a real epicure, but 
everything pleased him from the first 
mouthful to the last. The further the 
meal progressed, and the better satisfied 
he became, the more fluently his tongue 
wagged. I had previously told my wife 
all that it was necessary for her to know 
about the matter (as all dutiful hus- 
bands should in such cases!) 

After dessert Mr Johnson was leading 
the conversation up to our previous expe- 
rience, so I deemed it prudent to retire 
and put the children to bed. I could 
hear him telling the story to my wife, 
and her laughter and appreciation of it. 
When I came down he was in the best 
possible humor, and after a pleasant 
evening, as he rose to go, he clasped one 
of my hands in his, and taking my wife’s 
hand in the other, put our two hands 
together and said: 

“Well, young man, I don’t blame you 
a bit. I should have done the same thing 
myself! But,” he added with a wistful 
expression, “there ain’t any girl like 
mine.” 


Mother’s Wedding Ring 


By 


A circle pure and golden 
Upon my mother’s hand, 

Her wedding ring is worn and thin— 
A plain and simple band. 


Simple and plain as Virtue, 
For years it has withstood 
The burden and the moil, as life 
Bears out her years of good. 


’Tis worn by toil and trouble 
And fingers clasped to pray, 

Till now ’tis but a golden thread— 
Her wedding ring to-day. 


Pure as the troth it plighted, 
It shall not break or part, 

But wear as noble love should wear, 
True gold unto the heart. 


O may the future give me 
A woman’s helping hand 
To wear so long and faithfully 
That simple golden band! 
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“ Do-Ho-Mania”’ 
By Etta WHEELER WILCOx 


JOD housekeeping becomes bad 
housekeeping, when the mania for 
order dethrones comfort. It becomes 
bad housekeeping, when a woman who is 
endowed with health, and brains, and 
heart, degenerates into a mere machine 
for the performance of household duties, 
or becomes a bundle of irritable nerves, 
and loses all interest in everything that 
does not pertain to the demestic realm. 
An orderly home, well systematized and 
clean and attractive, is an anteroom 
of paradise, but only when its inmates 
have cultivated the mental and spiritual 
qualities, and retained the health and dis- 
position to enjoy and help others to enjoy 
the paradise. 

The moment a woman relinquishes 
every aspiration, and give up every 
accomplishment to become a “good 
housekeeper,” that moment she is an 
enemy to her own highest good, and 
almost invariably to the happiness of her 
household. 

There was a young girl of my ac- 
quaintance who graduated with honors 
from her school, and married a good, 
home-loving man. They might have 
lived happily “forever afterward,” like 
the brides of the fairy books, if the wife 
had not developed what I will term 
“do-ho-mania.” (I mean domestic or 
housekeeping mania.) The last I saw 
of the couple, the woman, still young and 
by nature handsome, looked like one of 
the witches in Macbeth, with a worn and 
wrinkled face, an attenuated figure, and 
an irritable voice, while the despondent 
and cowed husband was bidden to re- 
move his shoes on the doorstep before 


entering his own house, lest he track the 
polished floor. 

That sample of good housekeeping is 
quite sufficient to indicate what this wife 
and mother was in all other respects in 
the home. There was neither comfort 
nor rest nor peace in her domain. Hus- 
band and children lived in terror of 
mussing or disarranging things and all 
the order and cleanliness were for spec- 
tacular purposes. 

The woman made a failure of her 
whole life and left, when she died, a 
memory of an unhappy home for her 
family. Yet she died in what should 
have been her prime, believing she had 
sacrificed her life upon the altar of do- 
mestic duty, and had not been “appre- 
ciated.” I have seen homes where only 
a broken commandment could deserve 
such punishment as a few moments’ 
tardiness at meal time incurred. Better 
a cold lunch at a restaurant counter 
than a feast in such a home. 

The very first requisite of a home is 
happiness. To make 2 happy home 
atmosphere, there must be no fear. 
There must be no friction or discord. 
The furniture must not be too good to 
use, the floors too beautiful to walk 
upon. The divans must be couches for 
repose, and if a tired body feels like lying 
down upon a mattressed bed in the day- 
time, no terror of disarranging lace 
covers and wonderful shams _ should 
stand in the path to rest. I remember 
of reading a bit of verse once upon a 
time, wherein some man who had evi- 
dently suffered from too much “good 
housekeeping,” declared his intention to 
marry the girl who “laughed and let 
things go.” Perhaps he regretted his 
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determination later, but in one line he 
made the proviso that 

“When things got too badly mixed 

They'd stir around and get them fixed.” 

This is not a plea for disorderly homes 
or chafing-dish meals. It is not a plea 
for slovenly houses, slatternly women, or 
selfish husbands and children who never 
attempt to be prompt at the table. That 
extreme is worse than the other—as 
much worse as the reckless woman is 
worse than the prude. It is merely a 
protest against the sacrifice of all that is 
beautiful in life for the sake of an 
“orderly home” and a varied appetizing 
menu. 

A woman of tact and resource can 
manage to make her home comfortable 
and keep the appetites of her family 
appeased, while she allows each member 
of it to find comfort and freedom 
within its precincts, and retains leisure 
for the development of her mind. It is 
all a matter of disposition and executive 
ability—and tact. 


Unneeded Wages 


By Hitpa NEAL, CALIFORNIA 


agro you allow an admirer from a 
distance to suggest a point of view 
regarding women who work for un- 
needed wages, which differs from that 
of Mrs Kretschmar in the June issue? 
Let it be conceded that it is altogether 
desirable for the girl of to-day to explore 
and test the big outside world, that this is 
the only way in which she can develop 
the poise and fitness demanded by the 
age. Yet, in doing all this the accept- 
ance of money is not essentia! to the 
development of the character or intellect ; 
in fact, every dollar accepted as wages by 
a woman who does not particularly need 
it is one dollar the less for some woman 
or girl whose need of it may be of vital 
importance. Many working women who 
must earn or starve feel intensely 
wronged when they are obliged to accept 
a scale of wages established by women 


who work for pastime more than for the 
money return. There is not only a selfish 
but also a dishonest aspect when a woman 
whose husband or father is able and will- 
ing to supply all her reasonable wants 
takes wages for work which are needed 
by some really poor girl for support. 
The ordinary rules of courtesy ought to 
keep a thoughtful woman from taking 
more than she needs, when doing so 
requires others to go without. There 
may be great satisfaction to the daughter 
of comfortably-off parents to earn by her 
own efforts the money for a trip abroad 
or for a wedding trousseau or for any 
of the numberless uses to which it is 
pleasant to put an income. If, however, 
she could realize that by doing so she is 
taking bread itself out of the mouth of 
some needy girl, it would be only justice 
for the girl with a home to give place to 
the one without. 

There is no criticism to be offered 
regarding the woman who is making for 
herself a place in the world which can 
only be attained and held by great effort ; 
her achievements make the lot of all 
working women easier. The protest is 
against the women who take the places, 
largely in teaching and office work, of 
others to whom the wages are desper- 
ately vital. If the girl or woman who 
has leisure for which she can find no 
particular use, as is often the case when 
a daughter is newly home from college 
or a childless wife has long days of com- 
parative idleness while her husband is at 
his business, can find no outlet for her 
energies but in work for which money 
payment is customary, why can she not 
show charity as well as enterprise Ly 
giving her services to some of the many 
institutions of charitable work where 
every dollar that is saved from the salary 
list is a dollar the more for helping its 
beneficiaries ? 

If a woman’s real object is to keep her 
mind and time occupied and to make use 
of her education, it cannot matter to her 
whether or not she gains money by doing 
so. If she values her accomplishments 
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only by what money they will bring she 
seems to have missed the real culture 
which her advantages should have given 
her. 

In spite of the occupations opened to 
working women within the last genera- 
tion there is tremendous competition in 
those branches of employment where a 
girl who has .not had time or capital to 
give herself an advanced education can 
earn living wages. When these places are 
taken by women who can afford to do 
without them, it is not only a wrong to 
the one who has no one to depend on but 
herself, but it also puts the wrong esti- 
mate on education, which is not good in 
just proportion to its commercial value, 
but only so far as it broadens the mind 
and heart of the woman who has been 
so fortunate as to receive it. 


Baby Victims of Etiquette 
By ANNE E. CARPENTER 


Bipoeel summer I spent a few months 
at the seashore, and increased my 
knowledge concerning the grievances of 
childhood. 

The boarding house at which I stopped 
catered to children, that is, to all chil- 
dren who did not cry in the night. Col- 
icky babies are appreciated only in the 
bosoms of their own families. This 
boarding house had meals especially 
arranged for children: breakfast at 8, 
dinner at 12 and supper—of the bread 
and milk and custard variety—at half 
past 5. There was a separate dining 
room for the children, where it was 
supposed that they ate in undisturbed 
bliss the food that was best suited to 
encourage serene stomachs, build steady 
nerves and mold sturdy limbs. Fresh 
milk, fresh eggs and good, stale bread. 
What more could a modern mother wish ? 

Into this house the mother took her 
little ones, turned them over at meal 
times to their nurses, enjoyed her own 
more varied fare, assured that the best 
had been obtained for the children. 
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We took our own baby, two and a half 
years old, to this house; but, as there 
were two of us “grown ups” and but one 
baby, the nurse was left behind. This 
made it necessary that one or the other 
of us should attend baby at her meals. 
At first, we took turns, but my interest 
and curiosity were stimulated to such a 
pitch, that I was not willing to share the 
work, 

In the babies’ dining room was a long 
table with snowy linen, decked with 
silver cups, spoons and pushers, diminu- 
tive knives and forks. 

But such a high pitched gabble I had 
never heard before. At first, it seemed 
a race between the nurses and the chil- 
dren; but, finally, size triumphed and 
the nurses had the floor. 

“Jacky, say please when you want 
more.” 

“Cecil, ‘bread, please,’ not ‘gimme the 
bread.’ ” 

“Richard, wait until Jacky says thank 
you. Now don’t scowl, Jacky will be a 
good boy in a minute and will say thank 
you, won't you, Jacky?” 

And thus it went, a perpetual nag, nag, 
all the time, and for what? That three, 
four, or five-years-old Jacky, or Harold, 
or Richard should curb his impatience 
and say please and thank you for every 
bite he took. 

Not for one instant would I decry 
politeness or graciousness; but I do 
deplore the impolite pressure necessary 
to obtain it. The tone of the request is 
the vital point. The pleasant face that 
accompanies the receipt of the coveted 
article is much nearer the true politeness 
than the sulky or forced “thank you.” 

But the discipline never ceased. “Sit 
closer to the table, Mary,” was followed 
up by, “Catharine, don’t slip down in 
your chair”; “Laura, be careful with 
your milk”; “Don’t take such large 
mouthfuls, Charlotte’; “Use your 
pusher, Harriet, not your fingers.” 
Really, there was no end to it. 

If I close my eyes, I can picture the 
face of the little girl who crept to her 
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mother’s side in the big dining room, as 
she saw a monster man—he weighed 
about two hundred and fifty—put a huge 
piece of meat into his mouth. There was 
a real anxiety in the tone as well as in the 
face as she said, “Is you chewing your 
meat; is you chewing it well?’ She 
simply was repeating what she heard 
over and over again in her own dining 
room. 

It is a question in my mind whether 
the table is the proper place to teach table 
manners. Very decidedly, I think sup- 
per time is not the time. Children are, 
usually, early risers and their lives have 
not yet reached the ennui stage. They 
live in a glorious world in which there is 
vet much to be discovered. No day, 
even in the so-called holiday time, goes 
by without its lessons, and if the stomach 
at night is in no condition to digest a 
heavy meal, the brain is in no condition to 
receive a new lesson. 

1 dined once where the dessert con- 
sisted of a very rich pudding with a 
pungent odor, which appealed to the 
child of the family. He promptly asked 
for some and was as promptly refused. 
His father said: “Why, Harry knows 
that this pudding is not good for him; I 
don’t see why he asks for it.” But that 
same gentleman had confided to me 
before dinner, that he knew coffee was 
bad for him, that he had been urged by 
his physician to give it up; yet the odor 
was so penetrating that he could not 
resist the temptation. 

If a child is to be taught politeness and 
consideration, let him be politely and con- 
siderately treated at his father’s table. 
Let the parents, especially, watch their 
own tones when they give commands and 
reprimands. When a very desirable but 
forbidden dish is placed upon the table 
for the elders, let some little delicacy be 
placed for him. Let a remark now and 
then be directed to him and he will not 
be so apt to break into the general con- 
versation at unseasonable times. When 
his opinions are given let them be 
treated courteously. 
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There is another class of children to 
whom my heart goes out, those who have 
French and German nursemaids or gov- 
ernesses. Let it be granted that the 
accent of a foreign tongue must be ac- 
quired in infancy, if it is to be perfect. 
But why bring the lesson again to the 
table, by refusing the child all his rations 
unless he ask for them in French or 
German? 

A pleasant variation from the usual 
method of teaching etiquette came under 
my notice while visiting a fashionable 
boarding school in New York. The 
young women were being taught how to 
conduct themselves at an afternoon tea. 
Some of the girls were receiving, some 
presiding at the urns and some acting as 
guests. They were receiving a practi- 
cal lesson that would be of benefit to 
them all their life; but so skillfully was 
the knowledge imparted that not one of 
the girls was conscious of the lesson she 
was receiving, so enjoyable was it made. 

This lesson gave me a suggestion 
which I immediately proceeded to carry 
out. Three little girls were our nursery 
visitors one afternoon. We set the table 
and had a grand dinner from oysters to 
coffee. We said “thank you” and “if 
you please” spontaneously and profusely. 
Yet our soup was water, and our meat 
was oranges and everything else was 
crackers. But we ate our soup punctili- 
ously from the sides of our spoons; we 
tried not to fill our mouths too full, and 
we did not use our fingers lest we grease 
them. The hostesses, moreover, gave, 
without a murmur, the largest and best 
of everything to their guests. 

Now this was all a game, and because 
it was a game it was fun; but the chances 
are that there were more seeds of true 
politeness planted in the minds of the 
little ones than by a week of nagging 
reprimands. 

A gentle plea, too, one would make 
for the child who must sit through a long 
meal (usually in a chair which gives no 
support for his feet) and listen to talk 
which to him is “weary, stale, flat and 
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unprofitable,” or—worst of all—behold 
dishes which others eat, though they are 
mysteriously “bad” for him. One such 
little boy mortified his mother and 
amused her guests by staring wild-eyed 
at another little boy who had indulged in 
pickles. On being asked the cause of his 
amazement, he inquired: “When will 
Fred have a bad pain and be deaded?” 

Another little philosopher, who was 
sent from the table, confided to me that 
he didn’t mind being sent away; “it’s 
the little fellows I am sorry for,” he 
explained. “That little Oscar thinks 
‘danke,’ means more. Every time he 
says ‘danke,’ he gets more. And Marie 
thinks ‘merci’ means cake. Poor Oscar! 
he gets so tired by night, for he has a 
whole raft of relatives and he has to say 
‘God bless’ every one of them in German 
before he goes to bed.” 

Even to the throne of the Almighty do 
we press our lessons! 

If we want our children to appear well 
bred, they must be surrounded by well- 
bred people. If we want our children to 
obtain self-control, let us be self-con- 
trolled before them. Example is better 
than precept the world over. 

True politeness should reflect the feel- 
ings within. We should say “thank 
you,” because our hearts are grateful, and 
“if you please” when we beg a favor. If 
we can teach the little ones that the lips 
should voice the feelings of the heart, 
there will be no need to nag. 


A Memory 


By Putra Butter BowMAN 


’Tis only a pudding, stuffed with plums, 
There in the baker’s stall, 

But I pass it by with a longing sigh, 
And a tear that’s ashamed to fall. 

But I’d give—oh, what would I give to-day, 
Just to be a boy again, 

With the same old joy in childish things, 
And the same old trust as then, 

When a crooked pin and a string were joys, 
And a pudding, stuffed with plums 

Was a mine of wealth, as I sought them out 
With my trembling little thumbs! 


The Care of the Feet 


From the Experience of Army Surgeons, 
Physicians and Others 
By Susie Root RuHopes 


Am eminent orthopedic surgeon of New 
York city says to study the foot in- 
telligently we must go to the infant ; here 
we will find the foot a grasping as 
well as a supporting organ. Watch the 
motion of the young child, the motion 
of the foot and the toes, and one may 
see traces of prehensile ancestry. The 
toes move easily and grasp almost as 
tightly as do the fingers. A diagram 
of this foot will show a straight line on 
the inner edge, the front will be broad, 
and the heel narrow, quite different from 
the foot that has long worn shoes. A 
pencil drawing of the baby foot with and 
without a stocking will show that the 
stocking compresses the toes and has its 
influence in shaping the foot. 

In the German army the soldier on the 
march wears high shoes or boots ani 
never a stocking, but in its place the 
“foot-rag” of linen in which the foot is 
wrapped. Great care is taken to fit the 
foot perfectly with a comfortable boot, 
and I am told by an officer of the Ger- 
man army that trouble with the feet is 
almost unknown among their soldiers. 
In our own army during the civil war 
there was much giving out of the troops 
on account of the men becoming foot- 
sore. Since then, attention has been 
given the feet and the shoes by the 
surgeon general and the quartermaster 
general of the United States army. Now, 
men must have sound feet to enter the 
service, and then they are required to 
take good care of them. After an in- 
spection of the latest pattern of the 
marching shoe, one is easily convinced 
that the men of our army are the most 
comfortably shod of any class of Amer- 
ican citizens. 

All tribes of men that go barefooted 
work with the toes as well as with the 
fingers; the East Indian wood turner 
will direct the hand rest with his great 
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toe, and with it the joiner will hold his 
plank, all because the toe muscles have 
never been inactive. 

It is impossible to consider the care of 
the feet without giving much attention 
to the shoe. The evolution of the shoe 
is interesting. The Egyptian women of 
rank wore sandals with ankle bands; 
most of the men went about with naked 
feet; the Assyrian added a cap for the 
heel; the Greek kept the heel cap and 
added a half toe; the Roman kept both 
these and added much in the way of 
trimming. In the third century the 
German formed the shoe out of one 
piece of leather tied on the foot; in 
the eleventh century the Norman made 
the half boot; and in the thirteenth the 
French added to the other end of the 
shoe, and so came about the toe peak of 
extreme length. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury shoes were ornamented with the 
stiff, huge bow; in the eighteenth came 
the shoe buckle; in the nineteenth, boots 
and shoes of which many a man has 
said with David Copperfield, “My boots 


might be placed in any collection of 


instruments of torture.” The twentieth 
century has developed the sanitary shoe; 
we may now find shoes built to fit the 
foot. 

Dr Thomas D. Wood of (Columbia) 
Teachers college told me to tell the 
mothers who read Goop HousEKEEPING 
that in caring for the feet of the children 
there were two things only to be consid- 
ered: position and shoes. He said not 
to worry the children about toeing out; 
never mind if they happen to toe in a 
little. The muscles are relatively weak- 
ened in the turning out position. In 
walking, the foot should come down 
straight, in running it may toe in. But 
he said look well to the shoes; see that 
they are comfortable. We must wear 
shoes, and just now is the time to make 
comfortable shoes fashionable. Shoes 
are made to sell, and only the kind that 
are wanted will be found on the market. 

The feet should be allowed to keep 
their natural shape while growing, and 
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always shoes should be selected that 
are perfectly comfortable, whether sit- 
ting, standing or walking. If the new 
shoe hurts and must be broken in, re- 
member it is the foot that must be 
broken—or almost—for it can do noth- 
ing else than shape itself to the shoe. 
The shoe must be long enough and broad 
enough to support the foot, with room 
enough in the upper leather to allow full 
play to the muscles of the toe. Broad 
toes are now fashionable and they can be 
kept so by the American mother if she 
only realizes the importance of it. 

The shoe must fit the foot, whether 
one has high, low or medium arch. In 
little children there is no arch, but in its 
place a pad of fat that helps support the 
foot. Stockings should be worn as rights 
and lefts. (Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Bulletin.) Great care taken in the darn- 
ing for tender feet. Insoles should be 
worn of cardboard (not leather) and 
new ones put in once a week for sanitary 
reasons. The foot perspires more freely 
than any other part of the body, and the 
wearing of damp shoes in summer keeps 
it tender, and the acid in the perspiration 
makes tender feet sore. When the shoes 
are taken off at nignt after a warm day 
they should not be used again for thirty- 
six hours; in that time they dry out thor- 
oughly. Two pairs are a necessity in 
summer if the feet are to be kept in good 
condition; they should be worn alter- 
nately, a day at a time only, never two 
days in succession, even though they 
seem dry. Let the shoes be the size worn 
in cold weather. 

Bathing the feet in hot water will 
make them tender. A bath in tepid water 
(or cold for those who like it) twice a 
day, morning and evening, using a brush 
on the soles, will keep them in good con- 
dition. It will tend to harden them and 
so prevent corns and bunions. In the 
morning, no soap should be used, just 
the brush and water; then water and the 
brush, then once more plenty of brush 
and water. A shoe tree is a desirable 
article to possess, though not a necessity ; 
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it costs so little that it will save itself in 
the cost of shoes, many times over, for 
upon it the shoe will dry and keep its 
proper shape. 

The writer of this article has gathered 
material on the care of the foot from the 
army surgeon, the postman, the police- 
man, the foot specialist, the Jap and the 
Chinaman, the toe dancer, the soldier, 
the lady clerk, hospital bulletins, Dr 
Taylor’s Gymnastics of the Foot, Dr 
Wood, and last of all, from her own 
small boy, whose feet are nearer the 
climbing period than that of other 
locomotion. 


“College Settlements” at Home 


By Burns SHERMAN 
“Go love thy infant; love thy woodchopper; 
and never varnish your hard unchar- 
itable ambition with this incredible tenderness 
for black folk a thousand miles off. Thy love 
affair is spited at home.” 


ARTS of this frank arraignment 

sometimes haunt the memory when 
we read of college women who have left 
a lonely father and mother to do settle- 
ment work in some large city. Whimsi- 
cal wonder is tempted to figure upon 
those unknown quantities, the X Y Z of 
motives that lie behind the college 
woman’s election of college settlement 
work. One may concede a certain per 
cent—a large one, indeed—of motives 
wholly creditable to such workers. But 
of the composite nature of the remain- 
ing per cent, has the world any con- 
ception ? 

Sirene naively confesses that she 
“went into settlement work,” partly to 
see how the other half lived, partly be- 
cause she wanted to “study a new type,” 
and partly because “doing settlement 
work” sounds better than “living at 
home.” 

Others undoubtedly take up settle- 
ment work under the influence of the old 
idea that a missionary must go away, or 
be sent away, to proclaim a_ beneficent 
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fiat lux, over a people sitting in dark- 
ness. Beyond a peradventure, some peo- 
ple must “go away somewhere” to find 
their work. But there are cases where 
people have gone away from their proper 
work to find it; for a good deal of 
the world’s work lies at people’s elbows, 
and nudges them. 

Thoreau said he considered it as much 
the business of the Holy Ghost to be 
seeking him as for him to be seeking the 
Holy Ghost. Similarly, it would seem 
that it is sometimes as much the business 
of our work to seek us as for us to seek 
our work, and there are interesting sta- 
tistics to show that some of the best work 
that is done in the world was not sought 
by those who do it, but was laid at their 
very door, by Destiny herself. 

Work, moreover, which is neighbor 
to the worker, is likely to be work for 
which she is better adapted than work 
environed by strange conditions and 
work to which she would carry criterions 
equally foreign to its locality. Too often 
the settlement worker is handicapped by 
an unfortunate preconception that habits 
of speech, dress and manners which 
differ from those to which she is accus- 
tomed, are necessarily the badge of 
ignorance and barbarism, when, in real- 
ity, “Ignorance sometimes confers her 
choicest gifts upon those who most 
scorn her,” as Dr Crothers piquantly 
remarks, 

The unavoidable tone of condescen- 
sion which marks the worker who is 
warped by a sense of her own superior- 
ity seldom escapes the alert object of her 
ministrations. A group of keen East 
Side gamins, who, from cradlehood have 
grappled with the world, and_ the 
emptiness thereof, have generally stored 
up a fund of shrewd wit, wisdom and 
self-reliance that may well make them 
resent airs from one whose knowledge 
is a mere hothouse product. So it hap- 
pens more frequently than it is pub- 
lished that the proteges of settlements 
find their “easiest marks” in college 
women who have failed to measure the 
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gamin as accurately as he has measured 
them. This little quiver of skepticisms, 
however, contains no shafts for the settle- 
ment worker whose calling and election 
are so sure that they are clearly counter- 
signed by her conscience and results of 
her labors. Neither is there any bow 
bent against those college women whose 
parents are not—and never could be— 
related to them except by blood. Such 
sad cases do exist, even as they exist in 
families whose daughters have not been 
to college, and the consequent incom- 
patibility requires a separation as unmis- 
takably as a tropical flower demands a 
warm climate. 

But for the settlement worker who 
has ever recurring doubts, and after all 
her ethical chopping cannot “see the 
chips fly,” might one—in the mild tone 
which becomes fallibility—suggest this 
lesser catechism: 

Have I gone into the wilderness to 
plant a rose and left my own home gar- 
den to the mercy of weeds and worms? 

Has the will o’ the wisp of some fan- 
tastic desire lured me off from the terra 
firma of duty into an unknown quagmire 
of vanities and perplexities? 

Have I explored the possibilities of 
settlement work—in specialized kindness 
and courtesy—within the call of my own 
church bell, or even under the roof of my 
own home? Or have I taken the wine 
of filial affection and diluted it to offer 
to strangers? 

And lastly, would it not be well for 
all kinds of missionaries to remember 
that Nature, who is heaven’s high 
priestess, does nothing by leaps. Fol- 
lowing in her footsteps, the wise mis- 
sionary will attempt no violent grafts of 
a Baldwin upon a cherry tree, but work- 
ing in accordance with the natural filtra- 
tion of civilization and morality, will 
exert her influence upon the class nearest 
her own. 


Tue Best Doctors in the world are 
Doctor Diet, Doctor Quiet and Doctor 
Merryman.—Dean Swift. 


The Yearly Change of Style 
By K. M. E. 


Y it possible to raise dress out of the 
realm of fashion into that of art and 
comfort? I realize that such a question 
is but the equivalent of a lark’s note in 
the clash of an orchestra; but a million 
larks, if they sang together, would make 
themselves heard—and the tone would 
be soothing. 

Do you like to change the style of 
your gowns every year—and you? and 
you? and you? 

All “dress reform” and “dress im- 
provement” movements to date have 
been failures, for the very good reason 
that there has not been a becoming style 
evolved and exploited by one of them, 
not one. They have either been long 
and hard in “lines,” or else so high 
waisted, fluffy and voluminous as to 
make the lady “model” look like a church 
fair, stuffed pincushion. We have all 
attended “demonstration exhibitions” of 
“Gmproved dress,” and gurgled “How 
interesting!” “How comfortable!” or 
“How attractive!’ but we have never 
failed to vow in our hearts that we 
would never make such guys of our- 
selves, “no, never.” The Greek dress, 
perfect as it was, artistically, is not for 
the twentieth century woman. She must 
have something adapted to her individ- 
uality, and beautiful too, if her dress is 
ever to be lifted above the dominance of 
changing fashion. What great artist 
will make a design so irresistible that 
women will throw off fashion’s shackles 
without a pang? The very acme of ex- 
pense in dress has been reached, and 
therefore now is the time, the ripe and 
right time, to sound the “art” note. 
Every woman is tired to the very core 
of her mind and body of planning, de- 
signing, guessing and dreaming of 
what she shall wear, what will be be- 
coming, where to get it, who will make 
it, what it shall cost, to say nothing of 
the taxing effort of shopping for mate- 
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rials, “findings,” the tryings on, tke 
goings back, etc. 

How perfectly delightful it would be 
to have just three, or at most four, 
gowns—if other women had no more! 
One for morning (the essence of com- 
fort), one for “at home” wear (which 
should be eligible for making calls), one 
for the street and one for formal occa- 
sions, all of them unchanging in fashion, 
artistically correct, beautiful, and withal 
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I have noticed this past season a 
tendency to “individual dress,” that is, 
gowns made with but slight regard to 
mode, but wholly suited to the wearer, 
and I have never failed to feel (and to 
note that others felt) a refreshing rest- 
fulness in the effect attained. Is that an 
entering wedge, a first, faint promise of 
emancipation from woman’s supreme 
bond? If this is so, let every woman 
help “speed the day” as much as she 


becoming. dare. 


Quite Too Sweeping 


By Nixon WATERMAN 


There once was a woman so wofully neat 

That she swept her whole family into the street. 

She lectured on tidiness, day after day, 

Till her children ran off to the neighbors’ to play. 

And, sometimes, the “lord of the manor” would roam 
From his beautiful hous: which was never a home. 
’Twas a splendid expression of beauty and art, 

But it did not possess home’s one requisite, heart. 


But this woman worked on with her brush and her broom, 
With her servants she battled through room after room; 
She waxed and she polished her beautiful floors 

Till her friends hardly ventured inside of her doors. 

Her carpets so velvety one would refuse 

To walk on, until he had dusted his shoes; 

Her chairs all so tidied, without and within, 

That to sit on them seemed little less than a sin. 


Her children had toys which they never could spread * 
O’er immaculate floors; nor could cookies or bread 

Be eaten where crumbs might be scattered about, 

For her house was like “wax-work” within and without. 
Of dust, just the least little innocent bit 

Would bring on a something akin to a fit. 

And a tidy or picture a trifle awry 

Could never escape her most diligent eye. 


Her children grew up and they hurried away 

As soon as they could, scarcely caring to stay 

Where brooms were a-whisking; they sighed for a nest, 
Still neat, but inviting a spirit of rest. 

And the day when the last of her little ones left, 

And the home of their smiles was forever bereft, 

She said, while for dust she still searched up and down, 
“They know I’m the finest housekeeper in town.” 
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The Higher Life 


The World’s Fair Permanent Memorial —‘“The Shirt 
Waist Must Go’—The American Passion for 


Moving—The Ideal Dinner 


PITE of woman's perfunctory share 

in the “working honors” of the 
world’s fair, the club women of Amer- 
ica came near covering themselves with 
glory in the projecting and carrying to 
consummation of a permanent world’s 
fair memorial; one which would have 
stood for generations a proud monument 
to her broad-minded generosity and 
astute appreciation of public need. Oh! 
it was nobly conceived! and as dismally 
failed! 

Will the club women of the country 
even yet not hastily unite to reclaim the 
opportunity daily receding more cer- 
iainly from them? This is the burning 
question which torments the waking 
hours of a large group of “Purchase 
state” women. 

Three years ago, at the Milwaukee 
biennial of the federation of woman’s 
clubs, the subject of a woman’s Louis- 
iana Purchase permanent memorial was 
discussed, enthusiastically so, by the 
women of the Purchase states. Missouri 
went home from that meeting and 
straightway buckled down to work, as a 
result of which the following report was 
in readiness for presentation at last fall’s 
biennial at Los Angeles. 

A permanent site in Forest park had 
been secured, likewise a concession from 
the world’s fair commissioners of fifty 
thousand dollars for the use of the build- 
ing for world’s fair purposes, it after- 
ward to be exempt from taxation. This 
concession was coupled with the con- 
dition that an additional twenty-five 


thousand dollars be 

raised for the build- 

ing, and one hundred 

thousand for its en- 

dowment. The 

twenty-five thousand 

was pledged by Missouri and it only re- 
mained for the federation to pledge itself 
to raise the hundred thousand to make 
the project a certainty. The character 
of the memorial which had been decided 
upon by the committees having the mat- 
ter in charge took the name of a “hall 
of philanthropy,” a museum devoted to 
the exhibition of all achievements of man 
in the science of philanthropic work, 
together with all the literature pertain- 
ing thereto, so that it would at once 
serve the purpose of a great educational 
institution in this particular, and as a 
commemorative memorial of the great 
exposition. 

Bishop Potter expressed the conviction 
that the educational value of such a hall 
would make it a university of benefi- 
cence. Helen Gould and others wished 
to give the project active aid, while 
Governor Francis endorsed it “with all 
his heart.” In short, everything was 
favorable to its thriving up to the brink 
of its little grave in the Los Angeles 
biennial’s assembly rooms. It had been 
thought by the memorial committee that 
the subject might be presented for action 
with the confidence of foregone success. 
As a matter of fact, that committee ex- 
perienced difficulty in even securing a 
place on the program, though the “busi- 
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ness was ordered” at the Milwaukee 
biennial. When it did come up, it was 
at once tabled; two days later it was 
taken from the table only to be disposed 
of after five minutes’ talk, mainly relating 
to parliamentary points. 

There can be but one explanation of 
the failure of the federation to realize 
the significance of a world’s fair per- 
manent memorial by women, the oppor- 
tunity of centuries to express in a monu- 
ment American women’s patriotism and 
share in national life. The federation’s 
faculties were simply stunned by the 
overwhelming fact that a vast pledge was 
involved, the pledge of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. That so enormous a sum 
only meant fifty cents per capita for its 
members, that donations might be asked 
for from unfederated clubs, and women 
outside of clubs, did not pierce the dazed 
understanding of the Los Angeles assem- 
bly. And it shook off the fearful prop- 


osition as a stinging insect. 
If there is any one thing more than 
another in woman’s mental economy in 


need of evolution, it is her attitude to 
money. She is a natural and uncon- 
scionable spendthrift in some directions, 
as naturally a miser in others, timid and 
uncertain in still more. 

For example, in the great tea rooms 
recently described in these pages, there 
are over three hundred waitresses in at- 
tendance, neatly gowned, trained to deft- 
ness and polite service. I asked the 
manager, Mrs Haring, how much she 
supposed “tips” added to the wages of 
each during the course of a month. She 
replied: “I have no idea, but will ask; 
here comes one of the most popular 
maids in the rooms.” Beckoning to the 
young woman she said: “Sophia, would 
you mind telling me how much your tips 
average per month?” “Oh, no, ma’am,” 
she replied, “I should say about ten 
cents.” When we smiled she colored 
and added: “You know our patrons are 
nearly all ladies, and ladies hardly ever 
give tips.” In view of her “normal” 
munificence, what wonder that the per- 
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manent memorial met speedy death at 
Los Angeles! 

Disappointed by the action, or non- 
action, of the federation, Missouri women 
yet had the courage to hope, and also to 
appeal to the world’s fair board of lady 
managers for advice and help. Mrs 
Blair and her staff, fully alive to the 
weighty meaning of the “lost cause” of 
a woman’s memorial, yet broadly in 
sympathy with the hall of philanthropy 
idea, however fulfilled, formulated and 
presented to the national commission a 
request that they ask an appropriation 
from congress to erect the building. The 
request was declined. The board then 
requested the exposition company to 
carry out the project with its own funds, 
calling attention to the fact that the city 
of St Louis had provided by ordinance 
for the permanent location for such a 
building in Forest park. The company 
offered to give fifty thousand dollars 
toward this end if the board would agree 
to raise one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars additional to complete and endow 
the institution. Naturally this proposi- 
tion was declined, the impropriety of the 
board’s constituting itself a soliciting 
committee for any purpose, however de- 
sirable, being too obvious for discussion 
here. 

It would seem then that the hall of 
philanthropy had been permanently rele- 
gated to the region of defeated or unreal- 
ized dreams. But, though women lack 
financial poise, they certainly are not 
lacking in an inexplicable courage, nor 
yet intenacity. The Louisiana Purchase 
state women have not given up, but are 
working still, with spirit and intelligence. 
Hence—who can say ?—the hall of phil- 
anthropy may beneficently confront us 
on the fair grounds, a tangible testi- 
monial to woman’s persistent faith in 
good for the great public, faith also in 
her own pure purposes. 

RALLY ’ROUND THE SHIRT WAIST! 
‘g women, individually and collectively, 
do not take up the glove thrown down 
at the last national dressmakers’ associa- 
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tion meeting, the shirt waist, the most 
useful and comfortable garment worn 
since our foremothers took to stays, will 
be wrested from us, banished absolutely 
from woman’s wardrobe. This is not a 
jest, but a cold fact, to be trifled with at 
the cost of valued comfort. The beloved 
shirt waist led to the blouse waist with 
its fascinating gamut of dainty, plastic, 
bewildering infinitude of “effects”; the 
blouse waist led to “straight-front’’ cor- 
sets; and the “straight-front” corset led 
to solid comfort, ease and grace of 
movement, to the golf girl, and the erect 
matron. 

Scientists have been discussing the 
increasing stature of women. As all 
roads once led to Rome, so may women’s 
new inches be traced to the shirt waist, 
through the blouse, “straight-front” cor- 
set, the golf field and other athletics, the 
new sense of freedom in place of the 
bound tight in the middle consciousness 
so long patiently endured for fashion’s 
sake. If a boy of fourteen were sen- 
tenced by custom to have fixed about his 


neck a wooden yoke, it would at first act 
as a blight upon his entire vitality; but 
gradually it would grow tolerable, later 
normal, and finally, in old age, indis- 


pensable to comfort. Such a physical 
sequence but fairly parallels woman’s 
bondage from the first days of “stays” to 
present partial emancipation through the 
“straight-front” corset. Put a _ sane- 
minded, sound-bodied man of fortitude 
and controlled impulses into high-heeled 
shoes, long skirts, “done up” hair, a pic- 
ture hat with veil and pins; start him 
down a boulevard, and he will be in a 
frenzy of impatience and discomfort be- 
fore covering the first block, ready to 
fight the fellow-being who might by acci- 
dent step upon his draperies; add to his 
impedimenta a “fitted-in” corset and he 
will simply capitulate to misery, collapse 
in Promethean helplessness. (How has 
woman kept pace in the world’s prog- 
ress, handicapped, as she is, by the things 
she wears?) 

There is no glimmer of relief on many 
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counts of feminine discomfort; perhaps 
we do not want relief, being willing vic- 
tims for vanity’s sake, up to a certain 
point; but surely the “fitted-in” corset 
will never enslave woman again Why, 
what would she do with her “organs” — 
liver, spleen and stomach, that have 
found room for honest functioning in 
the “straight-front” ? 

The threatened existence of the shirt 
waist (and, by inference, of its train of 
blessings) is Cue solely to the dress- 
makers’ attitude toward it. At the 
convention of the national dressmakers’ 
association in the spring it was frankly 
announced that its cheapness and desir- 
ability, its comfort, cleanliness and 
“natty” attractiveness, made the shirt 
waist too popular, and that it must 
therefore go. 

In solemn session, those arbiters of 
fashion’s fluctuations declared, that 
woman must not be encouraged nor 
“allowed” to dress so inexpensively as 
she has been doing since the advent of 
the shirt waist. While admitting the 
extravagance (they did not call it so, 
but “appropriateness”) of to-day’s din- 
ner, ball and visiting gowns, they indig- 
nantly deplored the fact that shirt waists 
were properly available for many occa- 
sions where more expensive dressing 
might be forced into vogue. From the 
platform, the president of the association 
said: “The shirt waist must go. I 
appeal to you to influence your patrons 
against it. It is ruining our business. 

. Talk down these shirt waists,” 
etc. 

It was unanimously agreed by all pres- 
ent that the shirt waist and separate 
blouse stood for “dressmaker’s disaster,” 
and that “legislative steps should be 
instituted” by the body to “regulate” the 
man or woman who would furnish those 
garments to patrons. 

“Tf we don’t do something,” one. half- 
hysterical speaker declared, “we shall be 
driven out of business; gowns will be no 
more, and there will be no field for any- 
body but the tailor and the haberdasher. 
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Women may even adopt a conventional 
costume as men have done, and then we 
shail have to starve, or learn some other 
trade. We must protect ourselves.” 
And of course the association adjourned 
in due time “to protect” itseli—by talk- 
ing down the shirt waist, by refusing to 
make it, and by trying to force more 
expensive ideas upon patrons. 

Happily the effect up to this time is not 
apparent; but September is at hand, and 
the serpent in the shirt waist paradise will 
do its wiliest by bringing in beguiling 
new styles, and by “authoritative” an- 
nouncement that “the shirt waist is no 
longer good form.” Oh! the power of 
that expression to blight the most popular 
custom or costumes, favored of mode! 
The woman whose whims are her only 
law obeys immediately the magic word ; 
and, with reluctant feet, her sister, poor 
in purse, slowly but meekly follows. 

And such will be the history of the 
banishment of the shirt waist and becom- 
ing blouse, unless the women who can’t 
afford to dispense with its many sided 


usefulness take a stand regarding it. It 
is possible to maintain such a stand 
“against all comers”; but you know, and 
I know, that it is not an easy thing to 


defy mode, alone. It is only when many 
women of one mind live individually to 
their convictions, that fashion can be 
made to serve rather than dominate, in 
questions so serious as comfort or dis- 
comfort. 
THE PERIL OF THE MOVING HABIT 
RE “home” and “stability” forever 
divorced in our minds? And are we 
losing “home” sentiment? freeing our- 
selves entirely from the pleasant sense of 
“ties,’ or permanency? Change, to be 
sure, is the law and order of nature, but 
there has ever been a disposition on the 
part of man to deny it, an effort to dis- 
pute or defeat “the law” at every point. 
We plan and provide not for a year or 
years, but for that indefinite stretch to 
which we refuse to imagine a period. 
In the matter of homes, however, we 
seem, of late years, to have struck our 
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colors, to have neither care nor desire for 
permanency. We want change, and 
scorn the sentiment of “taking root,” 
disdain the deep pleasures such root 
taking secured to other generations. 

I chanced recently to drive through a 
district of handsome homes in one of our 
large cities, drearily sad from fast in- 
creasing shabbiness, and that air of neg- 
lect from which inanimate matter seems 
so quickly to make mute and touching 
appeal. My companion remarked: “Is 
not the matter of abandoned neighbor- 
hoods the most remarkable thing in our 
national city life? Look at this street, 
these superb homes, fine grounds, the 
matchlessness of the general situation; 
and fathom, if you can, the reason for 
its desertion. A _ relative situation in 
London, Paris, or many other cities in 
Europe would insure an unchanging out- 
ward condition for a hundred years— 
longer, even. In Europe all these places 
would be perfectly “kept up” to the last 
detail; they would increase rather than 
depreciate in money value, and woul! 
probably grow more beautiful from long 
continued care and that air which belongs 
to associations.” 

Such neighborhoods are common to all 
our cities, the perfunctory excuse for 
them being that “the business district has 
approached too near.” Sensibly .onsid- 
ered, why should nearness to that district 
be counted a disadvantage, when near- 
ness does not mean infringement in any 
degree? “Down town” is not the region 
of factories, of noise, or other offensive- 
ness ; but rather the well kept and attrac- 
tive shopping center, the region of thea- 
ters, clubs, libraries, etc, all of which it 
is certainly an advantage to have within 
reasonable distance of one’s home if the 
seclusion and quiet of that home is in no- 
wise violated thereby. If people moved 
from the neighborhoods described to th> 
suburbs or outlying borders of cities, 
there would be a distinct gain—in pure 
air and nearness to the country ; but such 
moves are not the character of the shift- 
ings in question. Fine homes are de- 
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serted in a neighborhood “too far down 
town” for other fine homes a mile or two 
farther north, south, east or west, to be in 
turn deserted some years later. 

How do men have the courage to build 
city houses, or women the sentiment to 
make them homes? So much for the 
example of the rich! When it comes to 
the well-to-do occupants of high-priced 
rented houses and apartments—well, a 
great divine in a middle west city has 
dubbed them “the bedouins of the boule- 
vards.” There is scarcely a whim of 
household arrangement too light to serve 
as pretext for “renters” to make a 
change. An attractive arrangement of 
lighting fixtures is sufficient to induce 
the heads of a family to throw over fine 
school standing and relations of children; 
an impressive sideboard and plate rail, or 
some fanciful innovation of woodwork 
in parlor, halls or bedrooms, wil! woo the 
restless city family heads from their 
church, a cherished “view,” and even 
irom a congenial social setting, spite of 
expense, wreckage and labor involved in 
such moves. 

The poor districts of our cities cannot 
he said to have “residents,” such regions 
being but the field of a perpetual puss-in- 
the-corner house game. Will the city 
child of two or three generations hence 
know the meaning of the words “home,” 
“associations,” in their true sense? There 
surely can be nothing hallowed, sacred 
or dear connected with a confused 
memory of “tenting grounds.” 

When we consider this passion of 
restlessness induced by city life, we may 
recognize it as an evidence of jaded or 
irritated nerves, may deplore it as a 
departure from mental health and a 
recurrence, under the goad of pressure 
and continual excitement, to nomadic 
instincts; but we should not fail to go 
farther, and mentally reckon the con- 
sequences. 

One must be dull indeed not to arrive 
at the conclusion that parents, by their 
indulgence of restlessness, are simply 
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paving the way to professional and busi- 
ness failures for their sons, and to 
futures of discontent for their daughters. 
Is it reasonable to suppose that a man 
who has known no sense of permanency 
during childhood and youth, being bred 
almost to the tent instinct, could manifest 
that fixity of purpose which is the first 
essential to business or professional suc- 
cess? Will it be “in him” to carefully 
step the tedious reaches to achievement ? 
And how can a woman who is a stranger 
to the calm poise, which only a settled 
home life during childhood and youth 
secures to the soul, find her happiness 
in home-making, in normal fireside joys 
devoid of excitement or the fever of 
unrest? It is bad enough to be obliged 
to reckon with the uncomfortable fact 
that the changing of habitations is an 
ofttimes necessity, incident to the fluctu- 
ating fortunes of a great city full of 
people’; but the love of change, the habit 
of it, in short, the “moving-day idea,” is 
ethically a vast mistake, or more, a deep 
wrong. It is the unthinking cultivation 
of national nervousness (for which we 
are famous, the world over); it means 
the scattering of energies, the actual 
ceding of family security, harmony and 
repose. It is “the sowing of the wind” 
for “the reaping of the whirlwind” by 
other generations. 


THE IDEAL DINNER 

VOLUTION in the art of dining is 

no small matter, thoughtfully con- 
sidered, being indeed nothing less than 
a very nice indicator of progress in “the 
higher civilization.” A “leader of fash- 
ion” in the stone age, in devouring a 
fourth of an animal the size of a sheep 
and valiantly cracking the bones, doubt- 
less felt that he was doing “the approved 
thing” in a properly elegant manner. 
And, ethically speaking, he was not as 
far out of the way as his modern brother, 
who, with less heroic digestion, has, for 
the past quarter century, and longer, 
invited those whom he would honor 
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(mind! not his enemies) to dine upon 
sixteen courses and a dozen wines. 

But only as a matter of chastening 
discipline can the three or four hours’ 
dinner find apology or defense. Its 
every other aspect is that of a gastro- 
nomic mistake. Profusion has long 
stood, in the minds of the unknowing 
or inexperienced, for hospitality, or for 
luxury; while in reality it simply means 
confusion, a multitude of courses not 
leading the palate on in artful sequence 
to a satisfying climax, but to weariness 
unspeakable. 

It must be quite three years since the 
Prince of Wales (now King Edward 
VII) intimated, with much definiteness, 
that if any dinner which he honored 
lasted longer than one hour, royal dis- 
pleasure would be incurred, a “hint” 
which, of course, carried the weight of a 
parliamentary statute. American society 
raised its eyebrows and “considered the 
matter,’ but in a manner so leisurely 
that only the past season did it arrive at 
the definite conclusion that dinners to 
be really comme il faut, or pleasurable, 
must be short, the extreme limit not to 
exceed an hour and a half. This is 
mending matters much, as much prob- 
ably as “conventional art” in dining will 
ever attain. For, after all, it is but the 
few, not the many, who have learned, or 
are capable of learning, dining as an 
art, a palate being the inheritance of 
generations. I do not maintain that an 
overdiscriminating palate is a desirable 
inheritance, it is only a fact. 

There is one foible common to rich 
Americans—a desire for connoisseurship 
in matters of the table. When the well- 
to-do stage of prosperity is attained 
every man begins to discuss what he eats 
with an air of weighty authority, and 
when actual wealth is attained, connois- 
seurship is assumed. As a consequence, 
lavish expenditure for the table by the 
wealthy has only been limited by mate- 
rial possibilities, but it has been largely 
misdirected, contributing to physical dis- 
comfort, rather than pleasure. 
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The ideal dinner of the epicure the 
world over is a single dish perfect 
beyond suggestion, satisfying beyond 
further desire, ample in measure, sup- 
plemented only by such accessories as 
emphasize its merits, as an artful appe- 
tizer, a single wine, and the postprandial 
coffee and smoke, shared, of course, by 
congenially appreciative spirits. For, of 
course, all epicures are men, it not being 
in woman’s nature to “go into” the 
weighty principles underlying food har- 
monies, with serious enthusiasm, her 
tastes being proverbially capricious, and, 
for the most part, individual. But the 
clever woman by her very cleverness, if 
not by her sympathies, can fathom the 
fine laws of preferences, of combinations, 
all that goes to make the perfect hostess, 
if she but give the matter her attention. 

In looking over a number of last 
season’s Washington menus (given as 
models of the new “shorter dinner’), I 
note that the courses numbered from 
six to nine, and that the soups were 
invariably heavy, as bisques, creams or 
purees. Now nine courses are too many 
for “art’s” sake, and the soups mentioned 
are so cloying to appetite that they are 
entirely out of place in a dinner of over 
three or four courses. It is my convic- 
tion that the “dinner artistic” should not 
exceed four courses; its “scheme,” that 
each dish shall be perfect, so alluring to 
appetite, so nicely calculated as to com- 
binations, that it cannot but be enjoyed 
from first to last. Every month in the 
year has its special, artistic combinations 
in dinner possibilities, and the ‘hostess 
who is generous enough to give herse‘f 
to their study will have her reward, for 
to such we yield our threefold selves, 
intellectual, emotional and material, with 
jarring lines of separateness merged into 
that admirable whole, the responsive 
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DISCOVERIES 


BY OUR OBSERVERS 
AND EXPERIMENTERS 


# A number of subscribers have written to ask 
if the only service required in our Emergency 
contest for one thousand dollars in cash prizes 
is the writing of the letter, anecdote or story in 
competition for the awards; if canvassing is 
required, or money. For the benefit of all 
readers, be it known that the only requirement 
is an interesting letter, anecdote or narrative. 
The competition is open to all persons, whether 
subscribers or not; no money is called for, and 
no canvassing or soliciting is required. It is 
incredible to some of our readers, apparently, 
who have competed in contests conducted by 
other periodicals, that one thousand dollars 
in cash can be offered without some “catch”; 
it seems “too good to be true.” But it is true. 
The competition remains open till the first of 
November. Very full particulars are given on 
another page of this issue. 


# An old hunter tells me the only way to 
use venison is to purchase it newly killed, 
if possible; hang it in a cold place for two 
weeks, and once a day sponge it all over with 
vinegar. Then roast it, basting it frequently, 
and serve with currant jelly.—C. 


¥ Something entirely new, to the best knowl- 
edge and belief of the writer, is the upright 
pincushion. It is certainly a dainty addition 
to the bureau and a handy one. These pin- 
cushions are built upon a wire frame which is 
about eight inches high. The frame has three 
legs or supports which flare out below but 
mold together about half way up, after the 
fashion of some iron candlesticks. At the 
top it terminates in a minute cushion. Most 
of the upright cushions I have seen so far, 
and the prettiest of them, were in floral shapes. 
A poppy effect was especially well done. Here 
the stem was covered with a fuzzy, Japanese 
looking material which represented the poppy 
stem admirably. The legs terminated in 
green bulbs closely resembling the seed vessels 
of this flower. The pincushion, which was 


about the size of a silver dollar, was of dull 
green velvet surrounded by a corolla of scar- 
let petals formed of silk gauze. The latest 
shape for pincushions is very low and flat, 
a trifle higher in the center than at the edges. 
It is not larger than the palm of a small hand. 
The newest covering is the one that buttons 
on. It consists of two pieces, usually of white 
or tinted linen, the upper piece embroidered 
in floral or other design. The two pieces are 
faced with silk or satin. They fasten together 
over the cushion, with pearl or gilt buttons 
and worked buttonholes. The fastenings are 
loose in order that the pretty facing may show. 


¥ An ice block centerpiece is a popular novelty, 
inexpensive and easy to make. Order a piece 
of ice weighing about ten pounds, which has 
been roughly cut with an ice pick into eubic 
shape. Place this piece of ice into a pan large 
enough to hold it without breaking the corners. 
Heat a circular tin pan very hot, take out and 
place on top of the ice. It will soon melt all 
the ice with which it comes in contact, and if 
it cools, some boiling water placed in the tin 
will increase the heat. When the basin has 
melted its way into the ice block, so that its 
rim is level with the ice, it should be removed. 
The block may then be placed on a large, flat 
glass dish, the cavity in the center filled with 
water, and in it place a few pond lilies with 
several of their large leaves or other season- 
able flowers.—Eleanor Marchant. 


Our hostess at dinner poured the coffee 
into small cups and saucers of plain white 
china. She apologized for their simplicity by 
saying they were a set she had recently bought 
to decorate. “Madam,” said one of her guests, 
a fine, old-fashioned gentleman, “you do not 
know how thoroughly I enjoy my coffee from 
one of these white cups. It takes me back 
to my grandmother’s old home. When I went 
there for a party, we were honored by eating 
from her delicate white china. The plainness 
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of it is a relief after the highly decorated 
ware I find to-day at every table, in a hotel, 
or in a private house.”—E. M. 


® In the tomato season we find it an excellent 
plan to fill a number of quart cans with the 
fruit, which has been thoroughly cooked, sea- 
soned with salt and a green pepper, and 
strained. It pays for the extra trouble, when 
you wish to make a tomato soup in haste. 
I always can fruit juice ready to make jelly 
in the winter, or to make fruit blancmange, 
puddings or ices. Many of the acid fruits are 
really better when some of the juice is taken 
off. Thickened with pulverized sugar the 
juice makes a delicious cake filling —K. K. C. 


A paragraph in this magazine advocates the 
setting up of gas stoves without the feet. This 
evidently was written by someone who is famil- 
iar with but one style of range. In New York 
city, to my own knowledge, there are six thou- 
sand ranges which if set up in this way would 
have the house afire within twenty-four hours 
and possibly sooner. In Canada the range 
most common is built similar to one in a 
cooking school in New York which set the 
school afire and now is standing on marble 
slabs. Some of the other ranges in this same 
school had been set seven years. The floor 
beneath them was found charred badly, and 
all have now been placed on marble—Kath- 
erine Swan. 


¥ Keep a piece of pumice stone (not soap) by 
the kitchen sink to use in scraping dishes. 
It is effective even when a wire dishcloth fails, 
and may be used on ware that the wire would 
injure—R. M. M. 


Plt is a disagreeable subject, even to think 
of, still every mother has to face the chance, 
especially if her child goes to the public 
schools—that of finding vermin in its head. 
They need not come to living things if watch- 
fulness is maintained, for the first appearance 
will be tiny eggs clustered on the hair, close 
to the neck. This was the experience I had 
with my little girl. Immediately I turned to 
our doctor for advice. “Sponge the hair 
wherever it is affected,’’ he said, “with two 
tablespoons of kerosene to which have been 
added ten drops of carbolic acid. Put it on 
at night, then in the morning shampoo the 
child’s head with a good lather of tar soap. 
One application of this is deadly to the eggs 
or the living vermin. Also impress strongly 
on the child that she shall never, even in 


play, exchange hats with her schoolmates. 


They may be as clean as her own is, and 
they may not. If they are not, it is about 
as sure a method of contagion as anything 
that can be found.”—C. 


#An idea which has_ revolutionized the 
appearance of several pantries is to send the 
gaudy pasteboard boxes containing spices, rice, 
and so forth, to a speedy cremation and to 
transfer their contents to orderly, properly- 
labeled glass jars with glass stoppers. These 
jars are a sure protection from the troublesome 
little beetles which oftentimes attack materials 
kept in the pasteboard receptacles, and because 
the jars are transparent, the exact amount of 
material in each may be seen at a glance, and 
there is no sudden discovery by the cook at 
the eleventh hour that the supply of such-and- 
such a necessity is completely exhausted. The 
jars are not expensive and the pantry which 
is furnished with them wears a professional 
air. The cook needs all the inspiration she 
can get.—Florence L. Lattimore. 


I saw a fine piece of hall furniture that was 
made out of an old mahogany bureau; one 
of those with handsome carved legs termi- 
nating in claw feet. The top and interior, 
with the exception of the deep bottom 
drawer, had been removed; this drawer was 
covered with a hinged lid and served for the 
seat. The inside of the bureau was neatly 
finished with panels in which the rejected 
drawers were utilized, and the whole carefully 
dressed over and polished. When new han- 
dles of colonial design were added to the 
remaining drawer, and the seat piled with gay 
cushions, an exceedingly attractive settle with 
a convenient receptacle for wraps and parasols 
was the result—A. M. P. 


® A rather serious thing, perhaps, to call one’s 
friends or neighbors “robbers,” but that is 
what many of them are—robbers of the morn- 
ing hours, and as these hours are among the 
most priceless possessions of the housekeeper, 
the theft is even more serious than the 
accusation. I speak more particularly of the 
housekeeper of the suburban towns, where the 
evil is more prevalent. In more than one 
instance the “robbers” have been so _ per- 
sistent that the exasperated victim has been 
forced to the point of barricading her house 
against the mntrusion and taking shelter behind 
that implacable “not at home” of her trained 
housemaid. Every woman knows the value 
of the hours of the forenoon, when, refreshed 
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from a night of rest and with all the faculties 
quickened, she can go to her domestic duties 
or professional work with a zest no other 
hours of the day will possess for her. And 
to be interrupted, to be forced to sit still for 
hours listening to a stream of useless chatter 
upon trivial matters, is exasperating. There 
is one gentle housewife of my acquaintance, 
too tender-hearted to offend even where 
offense would not be recognized as_ such, 
whose health has actually been injured by one 
of these “robbers.” “Why not invite these 
morning callers into the room where I am 
working?” I want the upper floor of my house 
to possess the privacy that belongs to my 
family. One’s neighbors are not always one’s 
best friends. Good form, alone, if not good 
sense, has relegated the calling hours to the 
afternoon and evening, and no system of 
housekeeping or professional work can be 
maintained where this rule is outraged.— 
L. 


¥ The only way to beat eggs for a cake, so a 
cake demonstrator told me, is with a fork. 
I tried it and am convinced. The cake rose 
lighter than I had ever had it before.—M. 


yA man who takes care of many lawns 
throws light on a phase of the servant prob- 
lem. He is continually finding in the grass 
beneath windows jewelry and other household 
knickknacks which maids have been accused 
or suspected of stealing. This is but a fresh 
illustration of the danger of circumstantial 
evidence.—J. 


% At a country hotel I ate a dish of escalloped 
tomatoes so delicious in flavor and so attract- 
ive in appearance that before I left I inter- 
viewed the cook, who proved to be the wife 
of mine host. “It was made of canned 
tomatoes,” she explained, “only fixed a little 
differently from the way most cooks do it. 
I turn the tomatoes into a sieve and while 
they are draining I cut into small squares 
what stale bread I want; a quart is enough 
for a can of tomatoes. I set these, shaken 
out thin, in a big bakepan to toast in a hot 
oven. When dry and brown, I put a layer 
of them into a deep pie plate, then a layer 
of whole tomatoes, with a sprinkle of pepper 
and salt and a few bits of butter here and 
there. On that goes another layer of toast 
squares, then tomatoes, then toast on top 
rounded out like a mound. The top layer 
of toast I toss for a minute in melted butter, 


then I bake it for fifteen minutes, laying a 
buttered paper over the top, if it browns too 
quickly.” —C. 


% We were much troubled with large black 
ants in our pantry, and found on setting a 
saucer on the shelf containing poisonous fly 
paper, quite wet and sprinkled with sugar, 
that the pests disappeared, apparently in- 
forming all their relatives of the danger, for 
we were not molested again that season— 


¥ The following recipe, brought from Holland 
over two hundred years ago, will produce the 
genuine Dutch waffle. It is unchanged from 
the original, except it has been brought up to 
date in the matter of yeast. Beat well together 
six eggs, add one quart of milk, one teaspoon- 
ful of salt and flour to make a fairly stiff bat- 
ter. Dissolve one cake of compressed yeast in 
a little cool water and add to the mixture. 
Set the batter about four hours before serv- 


‘ing; if it gets too light stir it down, but under 


no consideration thin it should it appear too 
thick. Bake in a nicely heated well-greased 
iron, and when done, have at hand a quart of 
warmed milk in which has been melted half 
a pound of the best butter. Baste the waffles 
generously with this (the recipe says “fill up 
the holes’), sprinkle lavishly with fine castor 
sugar and lightly with cinnamon and serve at 
once.—Frances E. P. 


# In making graham bread the crust often 
hardens before the loaf rises sufficiently, hence 
heavy bread. Spread a tablespoonful of cream 
over the top just before putting in the oven 
and the crust will stay moist until nearly done. 
—Grace G. Bostwick. 


# For many years I have been in the habit of 
keeping conveniently at hand some book with 
a not too exciting plot for reading at odd 
moments. After the publication of Dr Kane’s 
Arctic expedition I began to use the book in 
this manner in the winter. I soon discovered 
that no matter how warm the room might be, 
I instinctively drew nearer the fire after read- 
ing for a few minutes, and that often cold 
chills would creep over me. I resolved to try 
an experiment on myself. Accordingly I put 
the volumes away, and when summer came 
I read on every hot day the experiences of 
Kane and his men hemmed in by ice floes, and 
the exciting adventures of the year 1853 when 
the Advance wintered in Van Rensselaer har- 
bor and the mercury fell to ninety-nine degrees 
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below zero. The effect on my body through 
my mind was very marked. It was even more 
satisfactory than that produced by eating ice 
cream or drinking iced drinks.—Mrs A. L. M. 


#% Any woman who has much sewing done at 
home will find it greatly simplified if she adopts 
my plan. Fit a waist lining of some strong 
material and take it to any store where covered 
wooden bust forms are sold. Get one to fit 
the lining as near as possible, and when it 
comes home, put the lining on it, and pad out 
all deficiencies with cotton, and then sew up. 
In this way one can have an exact duplicate 
of one’s own figure on which to fit and drape, 
and that tiring part of the work will then be 
diminished to the greatest possible degree. It 
is an excellent plan and works splendidly.— 
7. E. 


I have learned how to can tomatoes whole 
and this is how it is done: Select perfect fruit 
of a size that may be put in the fruit jar with- 
out breaking. Scald and remove the skin, 
place in the jars carefully; when full cover 
with boiling water, put on rubber, fill to over- 
flowing with the boiling water, screw on top, 
place in a vessel of boiling water, cover and 
set aside till cold. Have the water reach the 
top of the jar, and if possible give the cover 
an extra turn when taken from the water. The 
tomatoes will be firm and may be sliced or 
used in any way desired—J. T. M. 


# In the March Goop HouseKkeEepinc there were 
illustrations of lunch cloths of the Fayal work. 
I have a sister who is a missionary in Caracas, 
Venezuela, and it is through her that I have 


A FRAGMENT OF FAYAL WORK 


learned to do this work. It is done by the 
most beautiful kind of drawn work known. 
In the Mexican drawn work the pattern is 
made by drawing out threads of the fabric; 
in Fayal work the background is made by 
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drawing out threads to form small squares, and 
the pattern is then darned in. The Fayal 
work is no more difficult than the Mexican, 
and when once the foundation is learned, 
becomes very fascinating. For a simple pai- 
tern take a piece of linen and measure three 
inches from the edge; draw three threads and 
hemstitch across the linen and down one side. 
I suggest butcher linen for a learner as the 
threads are easily drawn and the work is coarse 
and plain to see. Of course the most beau- 
tiful work is that done on the finest linen. 
When the hemstitching is done, go across 
again, cutting every other hemstitch and draw- 
ing out the threads; then go across the end 
in the same way. This will leave a network of 
small squares. A stitch must be taken in each 
corner of each square to hold all in place, and 
then we have the foundation on which to darn 
the pattern. The pattern consists of a conven- 
tional stem with leaves, running horizontally 
across the work. To make the stem, com- 
mence at the twelfth square from the cloth; 
darn across three squares by taking a stitch in 
each side of each square; now darn diagonally 
upward through three more; now horizontally 
across through three; now diagonally down- 
ward through three; then across; then upward ; 
then across; then downward, and continue in 
this way till the farther side is reached. The 
leaves are made adjoining each horizontal por- 
tion of the stem, the first one running down- 
ward, and the second upward. Darn verti- 
cally through two squares, then three, then 
four, then five, then four, then three, then two, 
and the leaf is made. Finish the edge by but- 
tonholing squares on the edge to form scal- 
lops, cutting out the squares that are not 
needed, after the buttonholing is done. This 
pattern is very effective in a centerpiece, and, 
reduced, can be made into an exquisite border 
for a handkerchief. Done on fine linen, it 
makes a dainty edge for a turn-over collar.— 
Helena Hargrave. 


# I am surprised to find that few women use 
soap on their faces. They will put on cos- 
metics, but of soaping their faces they seem 
to have a horror. Why that part which is so 
much exposed to dust and dirt should be 
exempt I know not. Try warm water, a soft 
kind of flannel and a little soap every day 
for a short time, and it will work wonders in 
taking the dirt from your pores. But be care- 
ful what soap you use. See that it is good 
and pure. It is well to dash cold water over 
the face after using warm, in crder to shrink 
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back the relaxed muscles. I see many women 
whose skins look dingy; a little soap and 
water would make them look a little more 
kissable, at any rate—M. A. C. 


# One day when a grater was not at hand to 
grate corn for fritters, I ran the ear of white 
kernels over a slicer such as is designed to cut 
up potatoes for Saratoga chips and cucumbers 
for a salad. The consequence was that I have 
never used a grater since to cut corn, for the 
slicer does it much better and much more 
easily. —C. 

If the pan in which baking powder biscuit 
are to be baked is thoroughly heated, and the 
biscuit placed in it quickly, they will rise and 
bake more quickly and insure a brown under 
crust.—Vieva Walker. 

Finding some creamed potatoes and soft- 
boiled eggs on the sideboard, it occurred to 
me that the combination would be good. I had 
the eggs hard-boiled and when sliced, alter- 
nated layers of them with creamed potatoes 
and seasoning, using seasoning over each 
layer of eggs, the potatoes being already sea- 
soned, and letting the first and last layers be 
potatoes. Bread crumbs would make a nice 
top layer, too.—Mabel Ballard. 


mI have never failed of good cake since I 
learned how to add the baking powder. I used 
to sift it with the flour, but I think I beat it 
so thoroughly and long that the leavening 
power was almost exhausted before it went 
into the oven. It usually rose well but was 
apt to fall after or just before removing from 
the oven. Now I beat butter and sugar to a 
very light cream, add the thoroughly beaten 
yolks, beat, add a little milk, beat this in, and 
then add a little flour. Be sure to beat the 
flour well in before adding any more milk. 
Keep on adding a little flour and milk alter- 
nately until all the flour is in, but always save 
the last quarter of a cup of milk to add after 
the last of the flour. Pour in this milk and 
then beat hard two hundred strokes. Now 
beat the whites of the eggs until the dish con- 
taining them can be inverted, but before adding 
them to the batter put the baking powder into 
a very fine sifter (a dry tea or coffee or gravy 
strainer will do) and sift the powder into the 
batter, stirring the batter all the time. Do not 
be long about it, but stir so that the baking 
powder shall be mixed through every bit of 
the batter. Then add the whites of eggs. Stir 
well through the batter but do not beat. Pour 
into the tins and hurry into a very moderate 


oven. When a cake or gingerbread calls for 
sour milk, I mix butter, sugar and yolks as 
above, then add molasses and spice, then flour 
and sour milk little by little alternately, 
reserving a quarter of a cup of the milk after 
all the flour is in. Beat two hundred strokes. 
Beat the whites of the eggs, but before adding 
them sift the soda into the quarter of a cup 
of sour milk, stir well and mix well through 
the batter. Then add the whites of the eggs. 
Stir, not beat, them through the batter. If 
fruit is used add quickly and hurry into the 
oven. I use one-fourth less flour than I used 
to and frequently leave in the oven less than 
half the time I once thought necessary. I 
generally use water where sweet milk is called 
for in cake recipes—Eva W. Wallace. 


A new kind of lace has made its appearance, 
and it is so beautiful and so easily made that 
it promises to be a useful garniture for hand- 
some frocks. It is made of silk braid combined 
with a variety of delicate tones, together with 
the new “champagne” color, and is worked 
with embroidery silk just as the renaissance 
lace is made. It is called rainbow braid and 
tiny rosettes and buttons are made which can 
be bought with the braid. It is especially de- 
signed for collars with the stole front so much 
worn now, also for cuffs, for coats and dressy 
waists.—Linda Hull Larned. 


® Sour cream makes a first rate salad dressing, 
a fact which the city housewife may be glad to 
know. Stir together salt, mustard and pepper 
with lemon juice and beat in the sour cream, 
pouring it over the salad at the moment of 
sending to table—A. C. 


From a paragraph by a contributor to a 
recent number of Goop HoUSEKEEPING one 
would infer that the “buttermilk and soda” 
biscuit was out of date. Not so here in the 
south. I think I am correct in saying that this 
same bread is made from one to three times a 
day in almost every southern home, certainly 
in the majority. And such biscuit as a good 
negro cook can make! I have never known 
but one white woman who never failed with 
them, and I have drifted from Texas to Vir- 
ginia and back again. Baking powder is used 
for cakes here almost exclusively, being used 
for bread only when sour milk cannot be ob- 
tained. In discussing the subject with house- 
keepers I have found that very few knew that 
biscuit made with baking powder were greatly 
improved if even skimmed sweet milk were 
used for mixing instead of water. The south- 
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ern family that has light bread baked regularly 
is the exception rather than the rule—J. T. M. 


% While I was visiting one summer at the 
home of a famous cooking teacher, we had a 
luxurious “breakfast beginning” made from 
peaches. It was prepared after this method: 
the ripest yellow peaches were peeled, cut in 
quarters, dusted with powdered sugar, put in 
a tightly covered mold, and buried for an hour 
in salt and ice. They were served heaped in 
a glass dish with a pretty garnish of whipped 
cream. On a hot morning the ice cold “deli- 
ciousness” was a boon.—I. G. C. 


#1 was charmed with the experience given in 
April Goop HouseEKEEPING, by which the kin- 
dergartner broke up the habit of the “thumb 
lunch.” I have made a great discovery with 
a two-years-old, too young to take care of the 
“cap with pink ribbons.” I had tried every- 
thing to break up that habit to which the 
Heir was slave, but the little thumb was 
becoming shrunken, and someone said the 
beautiful mouth would be spoiled. I put a 
band of surgeon’s plaster just below the nail, 
and there has never been a desire for a thumb 
lunch since. I hope no nurse will teach 
“Theodore” that bad habit—Metta. 


A handsome opal which cost a large price 
was found under the microscope to contain 
cracks inside, which, while they did not appear 
to the naked eye, were a serious injury to 
the gem. The New York expert who exam- 
ined it said it had been subjected to heat; 
that opals contain water, which gives them 
their translucency, and they should not be 
exposed to heat.—J. 


¥ While visiting the public kindergartens in 
Boston years ago, I observed the wonderful 
control gained by the teachers over children, 
even from the poorest of homes. The kinder- 
garten teacher, I was told, controls her pupils 
by first controlling herself. Since that time I 
have made every possible effort to appear even 
tempered before my children. Never shout 
at a child or show emotion, for their minds 
are impressionable while their judgment is as 
yet unformed. It is hard for them to distin- 
guish between harsh profanity heard in the 
streets and loud, harsh expressions heard at 
home. A_ nervous child quickly becomes 
afraid of its mother and this state of mind 
often prevents the strict honesty and con- 
fidence that is the ideal condition betwixt par- 
ent and child. If a little one sobs and cries 
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spasmodically, comfort first and reprove after- 
ward, if necessary. Always keep your word 
to your children, and if you find yourself 
unable to do this, do not consider it beneath 
your dignity to explain to them why you can- 
not. These little clear seeing companions of 
our everyday life are richly worth all the 
thought and consideration we can show them. 
—Kate Barclay. 


We don’t want our milkman to use preser- 
vatives, yet there is one we use ourselves that 
is comparatively harmless, and will give a 
body to thin cream and make it stand up for 
whipping. Dissolve half a cup of granulated 
sugar in three quarts of hot water. Add to 
this a piece of stone lime as big as your two 
fists. When it has slaked and settled pour 
off into a glass can and set away in a cool 
place for future use. By putting one tea- 
spoonful in a pint of sweet cream, it will 
not only keep sweet, but will have a body like 
ripened cream, and will whip to perfection. 
One teaspoonful added to a quart of milk will 
keep it sweet about twelve hours longer than 
usual, Put in a clean stone crock or earthen 
bowl to make. Physicians often prescribe 
both lime water and sugar in the milk used 
for children during hot weather. Persons 
who must guard against the introduction of 
lime in the system may prefer to avoid cream, 
thus prepared—L. M. H. D. 


# Apples rust so quickly when pared, that in 
order to make my Red Astrakhan apple sauce 
pertectly white, I proceed as follows: Before 
I begin to pare the apples, I put a granite pan 
with sufficient water on the gas burner. I then 
quarter, core and pare, dropping the pieces, one 
by one, into the hot water. After the first three 
or four apples are put in, I cut the pieces 
smaller, so that they will be done as soon as 
the larger ones put in first. I cook without 
stirring until those put in last can be pierced 
with a silver fork. I then take from the fire 
and beat smooth with a potato whip. This is 
such a good breakfast sauce that I have canned 
several quarts, and from the cores and par- 
ings I made a quantity of beautiful amber- 
colored jelly, which, unlike other apple jellies, 
retains the shape of the mold when emptied 
on the jelly dish. When I poured the jelly 
into the glasses, I added a small piece of rose 
geranium leaf to each glass, expecting a del- 
icate geranium flavor, but I was surprised to 
find after the leaf had been in perhaps a min- 
ute, that I had a most perfect quince flavor. 
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I attribute this to the small quantity of the 
leaf used, and to its being young and tender. 
I removed the leaves as soon as the flavor was 
right—M. M. H. 


# One of the brightest young housekeepers 
in the range of the writer’s acquaintance, 
whose table pleases the most fastidious of her 
friends, makes it a practice to use fewer eggs 
and less sugar than the recipes direct. Her 
family do not like their food very rich or 
sweet, and furthermore, the reduction in the 
quantities of eggs and sugar makes astonish- 
ingly little difference in the richness or the 
sweetness of the cooked dish—J. 


If you wish to keep the little one’s dresses 
fresh and free from creases when they are 
put away after ironing, don’t lay them into a 
drawer or box one on top another, but try 
putting them on coat hangers, children’s size, 
and hanging these on a semicircular or U- 
shaped bar put up in a closet, either on the 
door or on the wall. Any dress is readily 
found and taken down without crushing the 
others. I would not go back to the drawer 
now after six months’ trial of the coat hangers. 


—R. M. M. 


# What a blessing are these “Discoveries” 
paragraphs! Months ago I read in one of 
them that a few drops of gasoline or naphtha 
on the cloth would clean the enamel bath tub 
perfectly and without effort. I have used this 
method ever since. It works to a charm. 
Only those who have scrubbed and rubbed and 
worked hard several times a week for years to 
keep the bath tub clean, can fully appreciate 
the great value of such a hint. It has made 
me a lifelong friend to Goop HousEKEEPING 
and I am sending herewith five dollars for my 
six years’ subscription. That is another nice 
idea—it saves one twenty per cent annually on 
the cost of the magazine and insures my get- 
ting it uninterruptedly. Then the years roll 
around so fast, nowadays, the five dollars for 
six years saves us the bother of frequent remit- 
tances—Mrs C. L. Brown. 


¥As a minister I am familiar with the life of 
many families, and long since learned that 
domestic infelicity often begins with trouble 
about money matters. Peace and happiness us- 
ually reign where the wife has a certain defi- 
nite allowance or source of income granted as 
her right and privilege rather than grudgingly 
bestowed as a favor. So many men are ap- 
parently “meaner than dirt” in this matter, yet 
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I have often found that such actions resulted 
more from habit than intention. Just one gen- 
eral rule applies, to be modified to suit each 
case: the wife is the husband’s equal—Rev 
M. H. C. 


# One “Discovery” alone has to me been worth 
the price of a year’s subscription to Goop 
HovusekeePinG. It tells of the use of white 
passepartout paper for labeling jelly glasses, 
preserves, etc. That irksome duty is rendered 
so simple and expeditious by this means that I 
wonder it was not thought of long ago.— 
Bessie H. Rathbun. 


I find my summer fruit work greatly 
lessened by not trying to make all the jelly 
we shall want during the year, but by sealing 
up in quart cans the juice when ready for 
the sugar. We enjoy the fresh jelly in the 
winter, and the work of making a few glasses 
at a time is nothing. There is also the advan- 
tage of needing fewer glasses, as they do the 
duty of many more.—Metta. 


# Our two-years-old daughter found digging 
in sand a constant delight last summer. To 
make the sand box inconspicu- 
ous in our grass plot we did 
as follows: Fc> ten cents we 
bought a -vcoden box. We 
strengthened the cover with 
cleats, and in the middle put a 
handle made by nailing to the 
cover two small blocks con- 
nected by a piece of a lath. The sides of the 
box we sawed diagonally across from the upper 
nearly to the lower corner, leaving only a 
threshold at the front. Cleats strengthened 
the sides and bottom. In the threshold three 
holes were bored to let out rain water. The 
box and cover were painted a dark green, 
which was hardly noticeable in the grass. 
When the box was not in use it was kept 
covered, being then propped up under the back 
edge to allow water to run out the holes in 
front in case of rain. A quantity of clean sea 
sand was put into the deep part of the box, 
and when advisable a rug was laid in the front, 
or shallow, part for the child to sit upon. She 
could go into the box or come out of it at will. 
To furnish shade we had a piece of canvas, 
perhaps six feet square, with a rope at each 
corner. This we stretched over a frame made 
of two parallel strips of wood connected at the 
top by a third strip. When not in use the 
frame, which also was painted green, was laid 
upon the ground beside the box. When shade 
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was needed the frame. was stood upright on 
the ground, the shorter piece serving as ridge- 
pole, over which the canvas was drawn tight, 
the ropes being wound around pegs fixed per- 
manently in the ground. It was a matter of 
perhaps four minutes to get the little maid com- 
fortably settled for a two or three hours’ play.— 
R. M. M. 


# An experience af mine in buying milk for a 
baby may give a helpful hint to other mothers. 
When my first child was old enough to take 
cow’s milk, she occasionally had serious at- 
tacks of cholera infantum. The doctor was 
puzzled, especially as other infants in the town 
had similar attacks at the same time. The 
milk these babies took was from a dairy he 
himself had recommended as being clean, and 
perfect in every way. The mystery was finally 
solved by the discovery that the dairyman, 
who was also a gardener, sometimes fed his 
cows a load of vegetables which he had been 
unable to sell, and the half-decayed turnips 
and cabbages had nearly caused the death of 
several babies.—H. H. Klein. 


# When making cookies it is a good plan to 
double the recipe and then divide the dough 
into several parts. Into one part may be 
rolled a cup of chopped walnut meats, into 
another a cup of seeded and chopped raisins 
or currants, and to another may be added 
cocoanut or caraway seed, and each kind is 
delicious and makes a nice variety. And, by 
the way, I always bake my cookies on the 
bottom of my oven. They rise better and are 
not so likely to burn and are much more easily 
removed from the tins.—L. C. H. 


#A good quality of finishing braid joined by 
the popular fagoting, alternated with tucks 
or insertion, makes neat yokes—J. T. M. 


® Owing to the lack of pectin in peaches and 
pears it is impossible to make jelly from them 
without adding an acid. A dessertspoonful of 
cider vinegar to each cup of juice enables me 
to secure good, firm jelly from either of these 
fruits—Mary M. Pugh. 


® Children may prepare a treat for goldfish by 
giving them, with all due precaution, a swim 
in an open pond or brook during the warm 
summer weather. With fine wire netting such 
as is used for window screen, a board and 
some small staples, a kind of cage may be 
easily made. Fasten the netting with the 
staples around the board, creasing it at the 
four corners to form the shape of a square 
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box. Bore holes in the board so it can sink 
in the water and tack netting over the bottom 
of board so the fish cannot escape. Put some 
sand and stones on the floor of the cage to keep 
it from floating away, and, after some older 
person has pronounced the water warm enough 
let the children put the fish in the wire box. 
Little fish coming down the brook may be 
caught in nets and put in the cage with the 
goldfish. Enough food will be found in the 
water, without artificial feeding. Overfeed- 
ing kills many goldfish—M. T. R. 


I always save the salt from the bottom of 
the freezer for the next freezing. I save also 
from the bottom about a pint of the thick, 
slushy salt water. Then when I make ice 
cream next time, I fill the freezer with alter- 
nate layers of salt and ice or snow as usual, 
until near the top, using the wet salt for the 
last layer of salt. I cover with ice or snow, 
and the cream freezes much more quickly than 
when only fresh salt is used—E. M. W. 


¥ I noticed while dining with a friend a very 
attractive dish which looked like red rock 
candy, yet it shook and quivered, breaking in 
cubes, in a most tempting manner. When 
my hostess passed the dish to me she smilingly 
asked if I would have some of her plum-apple 
butter. Then she said plum butter was too 
strong for her and apple jelly too sweet, so 
she combined the two by paring and coring 
the apples and steaming them tender in a 
tight steamer over her plums while they were 
boiling, then putting them through a colander 
and finishing them up as she would for jelly. 
Two cups of sugar to three of fruit.—J. E. 
Mills. 


Our children are delighted with corn pre- 
pared in the following way: Take sweet corn, 
dried on the cob, shell an ear or two into a 
frying pan, without oiling pan, and put over 
the fire to parch. Keep covered most of the 
time, removing only long enough to stir once 
or twice. Also shake the pan often without 
removing the cover. When the grains are 
brown and puffed up nearly round, remove 
from the fire, pour into a bowl and add a 
lump of sweet butter and pinch of salt; blend 
together and let cool. This is more delicious 
than the best popcorn I ever tasted, and is not 
at all like parched field corn, the grains being 
crisp and tender, and of a delicate flavor. If 
desired, boiled honey, maple sugar, or any de- 
sired sweet may be used instead of the butter 
and salt——Clarinda L. Burns, 
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so rich, but because so many 
of them know exactly what 
they want and have such 
fresh and charming ideas 
about arranging the trim- 
mings or fashioning the 
garment. Many of these 
ideas are frankly stolen and 
made use of by the great 
milliners, and many French 
and English women make 
a request for something “in 
the American style,” know- 
ing that American women 
are the best dressed in the 
world. 

Mrs Clarence Mackay, who 
was the beautiful Katherine 


Self-Designed Gowns of the Rich ” 


ASHIONABLE women of New York seek individuality nowadays. 

For years they depended on the Paris designers for their styles, 
but now, whenever they can, they use their own ideas and plan their 
own gowns. The designer of her own costumes is quite sure that 
she will not meet the exact counterpart of her clothes half a dozen 
times on the promenade during the season, as is almost invariably the 
case when one depends upon a Paris designer or purchases gowns 
from one of the famous French establishments. 
4 y The managers of the famous Paris dressmaking establishments 


are keen to cater to American patrons, not only because they are 


By Marte Jonreau 


MRS HENRY CLEWS, WIFE OF THE NEW YORK BANKER 
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Duer, has so many original ideas that she 
not only designs her own gowns, but offers 
freely her suggestions to her friends. She 
loves elaboration, and when not in mourn- 
ing is one of the most richly dressed women 
in New York. The gown in which she is 
photographed here is one of her own designing. 
It is of pearl white satin over which is a dotted 
gauze slip encrusted with rich Venetian point, 
with the entire surface of lace and gauze scat- 
tered over with clusters of grapes made from 
large pearl beads with stems fashioned of pale 
green paillettes. About a year ago Mrs Mackay 
made a sensation by appearing at a ball in a 
very severe gown of heavy white satin. It 
had no vestige of garniture but was superbly 
fitted and had a very long train. About her 
throat was fastened tightly a band of brilliant 
scarlet velvet ribbon tied in a knot at the back, 
while in her hair was a tall black aigrette. 
The effect was wonderful—the gleaming, severe 
white satin, the one note of vivid coloring and 
the black plumy mass in her dark hair. 

Mrs Charles Hall, who was formerly Mrs 


MRS CLEMENT C. MOORE 


MRS CLARENCE MACKAY 


C. Albert Stevens, is one of the most artis- 
tically gowned women in New York. She is 
a tall blonde and has a genius for selecting 
colors. Her skill, in fact, is displayed in colot 
combinations rather than in the fashioning. 
She brings together the most beautiful colors, 
and the French milliners have enriched them- 
selves with many of her ideas. The gown in 
which she is photographed here is of palest 
lavender crepe de chine, with much of its sur- 
face finely tucked. Combined with it are 
masses of deep ecru lace of the Honiton pat- 
tern, and down one side of the corsage are 
fastened rosettes of black tulle, fastened in the 
center of each by an ornament of brilliants. 
The effect of the lavender, ecru and filmy 
black is exquisite and carries with it a certain 
air of the lady. 

Mrs John R. Drexel has long been famous 
for her original style of dress. She always 
makes an effect and is especially clever at 
arranging her jewels, of which she has one 
of the most superb collections in this country. 
The photograph shows her gowned in richest 
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MRS C, A. STEVENS 


black silk velvet made in severe princess style 
with a sweeping train. Across the low-cut cor- 
sage sweeps a line of twelve diamond sun- 
bursts diminishing in size as they pass over 
the shoulder and under the arm. Much more 
artistic and striking this arrangement, than one 
of burying the ornaments in masses of lace and 
much decoration. Mrs Drexel recognizes the 
fact that jewels are most effective when 
arranged to stand out in splendid simplicity. 
She never mixes up her jewels, as so many 
women do; never covers her corsage with a 
combination of ornaments in emeralds, rubies, 
sapphires and turquoises. She made some- 
thing of a sensation not long ago when she 
appeared in clouds of white tulle with a wealth 
of turquoise jewels and a_ turquoise tiara. 
Someone called it a combination of forget-me- 
nots and snowdrifts. 

So few stout women understand how to 
gown themselves appropriately, but Mrs Clem- 
ent C. Moore has made her dressing a fine art, 
although she is very stout. She designs her 
own gowns and is a woman of striking style. 
Her gowns are always very simple, as should 
always be the garments of stout women, and 
she is very careful to select subdued colors. 
The evening costume in which she appears 


MRS JOHN R. DREXEL 


in the picture is of palest yellow satin embroid- 
ered in white and having white chiffon draped 
simply about the decolletage. 

It is rarely that a woman who has passed 
her second youth takes the decided interest in 
her gowns that Mrs Henry Clews does. She 
is a matron, who has retained the air and the 
figure of a girl. She has that atmosphere of 
eternal youth that so few women possess, and 
she selects and arranges her gowns with 
remarkable taste. The most of her gowns she 
designs herself, selecting the materials and 
blending the colors. The gown displayed here 
is of ivory white satin with leaves and flowers 
brocaded upon it in the palest tints of lavender 
and green. The lace, which is let into the 
skirt in such abundance, is of a soft cream 
color and of the delicate chantilly design. The 
leaves and flowers in the brocade of the cor- 
sage are outlined with small paillettes, and 
folds of white chiffon finish the decolletage. 
The simple strings of pearls show that Mrs 
Clews’s taste extends to her jewels as well. 


A Pretty, elaborate form of fagoting is made 
by featherstitching down through the middle of 
the fagoting with the same silk. This is com- 
plicated in effect, but very simple.—B, J. 
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EMPIRE TEACLOTH OF CHINESE GRASS LINEN 


Artistic Stitchery in Teacloths 


By Ciara L. 


The illustration shows an Empire design in 
its festoon of florets on finest Chinese grass 
linen. This linen is the sheerest and filmiest 
of all linens, coming only in a thirty-four-inch 
quality, from which our three-fourths hem- 
stitch hem reduces the size of the teacloth to 
thirty-two inches square. 

This Chinese linen is made at Shanghai, 
and is most durable, looking more silky after 
it is laundered and retaining its crispness to 
the end. The stitchery is in shades of old 
china blue in solid blended work. The stems 
and leaflets are in satin stitch in the darkest 
of the blue blends. Satin stitch is par excel- 
lence for fine silk work and shows to best 
advantage through the glossiness of the silk. 
I do not know if the name “satin stitch” 
comes from its being so largely employed 
upon satin or from the effect of the work 
itself, which would certainly justify its title, 
so smooth and satinlike is its surface. Satin 
stitch is seen at its best on this fine linen in 


fine floss, for a coarse or twisted silk looks 
coarse in this stitch. The precision of line a 
skilled worker can get in this floss in satin 
stitch is wonderful. An oriental will get 
sweeping lines as clear and firm as if they 
were drawn with a pencil. 

The florets in this festoon are in shades of 
blue, from the palest to the depth of four 
gradations wrought in solid blendings of 
stitchery. 

This is an instance of how frequently a 
design which is worked in shades of one color 
and well introduced, can be used without 
spoiling the unity of effect. If an assortment 
of colors is employed, then it is better to 
restrict the range of stitches so as to insure 
the necessary harmony. 

This Empire design is one of the choicest; 
is pretty in the shades of white on white, or 
with its stems in wash gold thread. The piece 
can be used for tea, luncheon or as a cover on 
a small table. 

A DUTCH LUNCHEON SET 

This luncheon set is in hand stitchery, and 

is to be used on a polished table. The illus- 
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tration shows a twenty-seven-inch center and 
a twelve-inch plate doily. Bread and butter 
and tumbler doilies are used to match. These 
doilies and centerpiece, to be used for a Dutch 
luncheon, are on fine unbleached crash and 
embroidered in the Dutch blue “fast” cotton. 
The simplicity of the design appeals to people 
who have little time or inclination to do an 
elaborate luncheon set, for this is in the simplest 
of stitching, with its ornament in solid work. 
The connecting chain is in briar stitch, the 
jewels in raised satin stitch, the edges closely 
buttonholed and cut, turning back neatly and 
running finely. 


Summer Pillows of Raffia 
By Mrs T. C. CUMMINGS 


There is a new and charming use for raffia, 
which makes cool looking, pretty and service- 
able pillows for the summer cottage. One I 
saw had a conventional poppy design marked 
in the raffia on a light green burlap. The 
poppies were worked in the different shades 
of red raffia and the leaves in green, all the 
shades a trifle darker than the burlap back- 
ground. The effect is strikingly handsome, 
and you would need to touch it in order to 
be convinced that the design was not done 
with silk. The edges are faced back in a 
brilliant poppy red burlap to the depth of 
two and a half inches. A rope of twisted 
raffia, natural color, is run in and out in long 
stitches along this to give the appearance of 
holding the top and back of the cover together. 
The raffia used for embroidering is very fine 
and as easily used with the needle as silk, but 
it fills up rapidly. The long and short stitch 
is used. An occasional glint of corn color 
showed in the petals, that reflected a high 
light. The centers of the flowers are of green 
and yellow, with black tipped stamens. The 
stems are outlined with three rows of stem 
stitch, black on the outer edges and green in 
the middle. The leaves were in three shades 
of the green, veined with black. After the 
embroidery is completed, the front and back 
are stitched together as far back from the 
edge as the width of the red border, where 
the edges fall apart, giving it the laced appear- 
ance with the raffia rope. These burlap tops 
can be purchased at the art counters with 
designs stamped on them and assorted shades 
of raffia for working them, but if one does 
not care to do the embroidery, serviceable cool 
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pillows can be made just of the woven raffia, 
any color desired. A wooden frame is re- 
quired for this. It is woven in-and out as you 
would carpet, the warp in this case being the 
same material. Weave the desired size of 
pillow and allow an extra length unwoven to 
serve as fringe on all sides. This fringe 


DUTCH LUNCHEON SET. SEE PAGE 154 


where the two sides come together is quite 
heavy or full. If the pillow is the natural 
color of the raffia it is pretty to mix in the 
fringe another color. This can be looped in 
and out as you sew the sides together, leaving 
the loops as long as the other fringe, then cut 
them. These woven pieces of raffia on a 
larger scale fringed out make very appropriate 
table covers, also for summer cottages or 
country clubs. 


KEROSENE is used very largely all over the 
country in washing white clothes, but*there are 
many better methods. No matter how care- 
fully clothes are rinsed the kerosene odor stays 
in them. Its only recommendation is that it 
saves rubbing. The better way is to soak the 
clothes over night with a good powder or soap 
and wring well before the washing process 
begins. 


Porson Ivy—Dr Franc Pfaff of Harvard 
university discovered that alcohol would re- 
move the ivy poison if applied at once, and 
that old poisons were cured by two or three 
applications of a mixture of equal parts of 
alcohol and sugar of lead. 
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his majesty will rebel and often conquer, 
for he knows from the first that he will 
have his way. Regularity is the keynote 
to success, in the caring for a_ baby. 
Have a time to feed, and a regular bed- 
time, and he lies awake, kicking and 
telling his cute little baby stories. 
Through the winter our boy cuddled 
close to his mother in bed; now he sleeps 
in his crib. Be regular in regard to 
stomach and bowels. Don’t let work or 
company infringe upon baby’s rights or 
his regular habits—Happy Grandma. 


WHEN my third baby was six weeks 
old she began to have indigestion, and 
she lost in weight and strength, till, at 
five months, death seemed inevitable. 
Finally, a nurse from a New York hos- 
pital took her in hand. At first she gave 
her alternate feedings of albumen water 
and beef juice. The albumen water is 
simply white of egg, beaten enough to 


THEODORE’S LATEST PORTRAIT 


The Good Housekeeping Baby 
At Thirty Weeks Old 


That first tooth has not yet appeared in 
Theodore’s mouth, but it is progressing. His 
gain in weight for the past two months has 
been slight, yet he seems perfectly well and 
is developing, mentally and physically. His 
weight at thirty weeks of age was about 
eighteen pounds. The little fellow now gets 
all about, even from one room to another, by 
rolling over and over. His digestion is much 
better and he is a happy boy again. 

A brief account of what and when he is fed 
may be worth while. He now takes three 
parts of milk to one of water with just a bit 
of sugar in it, and once a day a tablespoonful 
of oatmeal thoroughly cooked and_ thinned 
with milk. The improvement began with the 
oatmeal. Lime water is also put into his food. 
His first meal is at 6 o'clock, and from that 
time on he is fed every three hours during the 
day. He retires at 6 p m and sleeps the whole 
night in his own little bed. 


Baby Talk 


A LittLe CHILp acquires a habit very read- 
ily. Let a baby have a lamp in the room, or 
rock him to sleep a few nights; then see how 


cut it, and mixed with water that has 

been sterilized by boiling, and then 

cooled. The meat juice is pressed from 
fresh beef, and diluted with equal parts of the 
cooled, sterilized water. The baby retained 
these, and was strong enough after a few days 
to take cow's milk, so modified as to be as 
nearly as possible like mother’s milk. For the 
next six weeks, she gained a pound a week, 
and then her growth become normal. Mod- 
ified cow’s milk is said by high authorities to 
be the best known substitute for an infant’s 
natural food. A formula for its preparation 
was published in the April Goop HousekeeEp- 
ING in the article on Feeding the Baby. If 
the infant is constipated, oatmeal water 
should be used; if troubled with looseness of 
bowels, barley is preferable—H. H. K. 


Bottte BAsres—I am pained when I recall 
the first four weeks of my first baby’s life, for 
at the end of them I found I was starving 
him. I had an abundant supply of milk and 
there seemed no reason why he should not 
thrive on what nature had provided for him. 
He was a fine child at birth, but it was soon 
evident that he was not growing, and every 
reason but the right one was assigned for it. 
Finally a dear old lady said she thought the 
baby was hungry. I had been prejudiced 
against the bottle for infants and was very 
anxious to rear my own child at the breast. 
Added to this the advice of my physician was 
against its use. Nevertheless, we got a bottle 
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and, not being sure of the quality of our fresh 
milk supply, a can of the best condensed milk. 

I shall never forget how greedily the little 
fellow took his first meal. I made the mis- 
take of feeding him too much at first, but I 
corrected it at once, remembering that the 
physician had told me that a month old baby’s 
stomach would hold only about two table- 
spoonfuls. He began to improve’ without 
delay. I made cleanliness and regularity my 
watchwords, and had the satisfaction of seeing 
my baby grow healthy and strong. At first 
I fed him every two hours and increased the 
length of time between meals, as well as the 
quantity of food, gradually. I used graduated 
bottles. Too much stress cannot be laid on 
the necessity of keeping these as well as the 
rubbers chemically clean. I fed the condensed 
milk alone, except for the occasional addition 
of a teaspoonful of fresh sweet cream to cor- 
rect constipation, until baby was four or five 
months old. I then added a well-known pre- 
pared food. He was a plump, rosy, happy 
baby, and is now a fine strong boy of seven. 
My two little girls were also successfully fed 
from the bottle—J. T. M. 


To Teddy 
By Cora A. Matson Dotson 


Every week I wish they'd take you 
And a new sweet picture make you, 
Master Teddy, for you're growing 
Fast indeed; now for our showing 
Cut that tooth and get it ready, 

We will praise it, Master Teddy— 
You are bright, and brave, and healthy, 
And in friends I'm sure you're wealthy! 


Puss in the Corner 


On two occasions lately I have brought 
fits in kittens to a speedy termination, by 
catching up pussy and putting a pinch of com- 
mon table salt in its mouth, then putting it in 
a dark, quiet place for a short time—P. A. N. 


If you have reason to think pussy has been 
exposed to mange, watch her ears carefully 
and if they commence to look stiff and crusted, 
as it were, on the edges, wash them in a strong 
suds of warm water and common hard soap 
(soft soap is better when procurable) ; rinse 
in quite hot water and dry with a soft cloth. 
This treatment removes dead cuticle and 
exposes the parasite, and its burrows, that 


causes poor puss her trouble. Then anoint 
freely with lard and sulphur, at least once 
every twenty-four hours until a cure is 
effected. Feed generously during this period 
with a nourishing, but meatless diet. It is 
a humane and necessary act, if a poor, home- 
less, mange-stricken cat comes within your 
ken, to put her out of her misery; a little 
chloroform and an air-tight box is a merciful 
way and the least unpleasant. It is a humane 
act, for every day that passes over the poor 
animal but adds to her wretchedness, and it 
is a necessary one, because as long as she lives 
she is a menace to other cats.—Frances E. P. 


Neck ribbons are a source of great danger 
to cats. I am convinced that many cats that 
are given up as lost are securely fastened up 
somewhere, to slowly starve to death. Some 
friends of mine were on a walking tour in 
Yorkshire, England. One day, while walking 
through a wood, they heard the faint mew of 
a cat. Then stopped to listen and heard the 
cry repeated. They then proceeded to search 
for the cat, which they ultimately found se- 
curely caught in some brambles, by its neck 
ribbon. It was fastened up so firmly that 
its ribbon had to be cut off in pieces before 
it could be released. When it was freed, it 
weakly started off in the direction of the vil- 
lage these people had left three miles behind. 
From the emaciated condition of the cat, it 
had apparently been there for some time. 
Probably it had gone hunting small game on 
its own account. Cats often do that and they 
also travel a long distance at times. When 
a cat is missed in the house, a search should 
be made in the ovens and also in drawers 
that may have been opened. After searching 
everywhere I could think of for a cat, I found 
it at last, locked up in a trunk in the attic. 
They are always watching for an opportunity 
to get in some remote place for a quiet sleep. 


—P. A. N. 


Don’t feed meat to cats when they are kit- 
tens; it gives them fits. Don't give them cold 
milk; just lukewarm is the right temperature. 
Don't give them chunks of raw meat; cook it 
a little and cut it up rather small. Don't for- 
get to have a dish of fresh, clean water con- 
venient for them; cats suffer often for cool 
drinks. Don't, if you buy meat for them, “iver 
and alwis” buy liver, as they get tired of it, 
and it is not the healthiest diet in the world. 
Don’t forget that a bit of fresh fish is welcome. 
—F. E. P. 
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By FrANcEs ROBERTS 


66¢-THESE fellows can add a hun- 
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acids and chemicals. The only place this side 
of the big water one would be sure of finding 
the real thing now is at one of the Russian 
settlements in the west. These men have sent 
agents through Russia until even there you 
run across more of the imitations than of the 
real. But the craze hasn’t reached the Dakota 
farms yet. I know a man who picked up a 
samovar out west, the finest one I have ever 
seen, for a dollar, and the Jew who sold it 
thought he was getting big meney.” So spake 


a man, a stranger, whom Pollie met in an 
East Side shop in New York. 


“T’'ve a cousin in North Dakota,” cried 
Pollie. 

“Then I should strongly recommend you to 
get what you want out there. You will have 
more interesting experiences and the story of 
the finding is often the most interesting fea- 

ture of an antique.” 

’ We went west a month later and we trailed 
samovars in Buffalo, Chicago, St Paul and 
Minneapolis without finding anything that just 
suited. The Baileys, Pollie’s cousins, had one 
of the bonanza farms in North Dakota and 
we found the tale of the wheat wonderfully 
interesting as it was unfolded before us. 

“If we could only get more men,” grum- 
bled Mr Bailey, one morning, “you can’t de- 
pend on these Russians.” 

“Russians!” Pollie looked up. 
any Russian Jews around here?” 

“Any amount of them,” retorted her host, 
“you couldn’t throw a stone in Garfield county 
without landing it in a Russian sod house.” 

“And have they a lot of old copper and 
brass?” eagerly. 

“They have, and old clothes and customs 
and smells. When they once get a thing they 


“Are there 


dred years to the most modern 
brass in twenty-four hours with their 


keep it. By the way, Jennie, I had a letter 
this morning from your Uncle Jim. He has 
given a couple of artists a line to me. They 
may be along any day but I reckon you can 
find a place for them?” Jennie nodded. She 
was used to finding places for guests. 

“We'll go to Menzekoff’s first,” said Jennie, 
as she turned one fine morning into the road 
which lay on the prairie like a ribbon. The 
horse was fresh, the air like wine and the 
drive was delightful. The Menzekoffs owned 
a small holding just west of the Baileys. 
Jennie pulled in the horse before a sod house 
and called. There was no answer. The win- 
dow was set in the middle of the sod wall and 
Pollie wiped a clear space with an apron 
hanging beside it. 

“There isn’t anyone there,” she said. “But, 
oh, Jennie, there’s a samovar on the stove, a 
perfect dear! I must have it!” 

“Look there,” Jennie pointed with her whip 
toward a row of copper milk pans shining in 
the sun. 

Pollie groaned as she caught one of them 
up. “I simply can’t leave these,” she de- 
clared. 

A shadow fell round the corner and a stout, 
weatherbeaten woman stood before them. She 
was just from the fields and her coarse skirts 
were caught into her belt. There was some- 
thing masculine in her appearance and clothes 
and she looked rather forbidding to Pollie, 
who fell back, still holding the pan. 

“Good morning, Mrs Menzekoff,” called 
Jennie pleasantly. “We stopped to get a 
drink of water and my cousin has fallen in 
love with your pans. Is your calf well?” Mrs 
Menzekoff paid no heed to the polite inquiry 
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in regard to the ailing calf but strode to the 
bench and counted the pans. 

“Vo ist der order von?” she demanded. 

Pollie looked frightened. 

“Dere were of pans 
five,’ declared Mrs 
Menzekoff. “Now 
only four.” She 
counted them again to 
be sure and again de- 
manded the fifth. Jen- 
nie vainly tried to 
stem the angry tor- 
rent of words which 
fell from the lips of 
Mrs Menzekoff. Pol- 
lie moved to seek 
refuge in the trap and 
knocked over the pans 
as they stood in the 
sun. A silver dollar 
lay behind one of them. Mrs Menzekoff had 
it in her fingers in a second and looked from 
Pollie to Jennie. 

“You know noddings of dis? Nor Mees 
Jennie? I don’t like. For feefteen yar I 
leave mine house open an’ noddings vas ever 
taken. Now mine pan is gone.” 

“Whoever took it paid for it,” interrupted 
Jennie. “Don’t you want to sell your 
samovar, too?” 

Mrs Menzekoff shook her head. “I no sell. 
How would I make the tea for my man if I 
have no samovar? Mine mudder she make in 
samovar an’ her 
mudder.” 

“Get a teapot like 
the other American 
women,” suggested 
Jennie. “Mrs Bijor- 
wich has one.” 

Mrs Menzekoff 
frowned. “Then never 
will I make tea for 
mine man in one. Mrs 
Bjorwich too much 
American.” 

No persuasion 
could induce her to 
change her mind. “Ef 
you bring back mine pan I let you have the 
samovar,” she said at last. “Mine mudder 
give me the pans when I marry an’ I no like 
to lose one.” 

Pollie was disconsolate as Jennie drove on 
down the road. “Greedy old soul,” she said. 
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AN OLD SAMOVAR AND ITS ACCESSORIES 


GATHERED FROM A SOD HOUSE 
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Jennie laughed. “What a difference it 

makes whether you want to buy or sell. 

Cheer up, cousin, we have just time to stop 
at the Latzes’.”” Accordingly they stopped. 

The Latzes were 

more progressive than 

the Menzekoffs, for a 

frame addition had 

been built to their sod 

home. At the invita- 

tion of Mrs Latz they 

went inside to refresh 

themselves with but- 

termilk, fresh from 

the churning. Pollie 

pinched her cousin 

she saw the 


candelabrum on the 
table. 

“T should think you 
would rather have a 
Mrs Latz.” 


lamp than this clumsy thing, 
Jennie touched it carelessly. 

“So I would,” declared Mrs Latz. “It 
would give better light for half the money. 
Latz’s father brought it from Poland and it’s 
older’n anybody knows. I'd give it and the 
candlesticks to boot for a good lamp.” 

“How much would a lamp cost?”  Pollie 
tried to keep her excitement out of her voice. 

“There’s one at the store with glass dan- 
glers for four dollars I'd like to have.” 

Pollie counted four dollars from her purse 
and put them on the table. 

“You like old 
things,” laughed Mrs 
Latz, gathering up the 
money, and she was 
still laughing as they 
went away, Pollie 
clasping the knobby 
bundle, which con- 
tained a candelabrum 
and two candlesticks. 

“More company,” 
exclaimed Jennie, as 
they drew near the 
house, “probably the 
men father spoke of.” 

Mr Bailey came to 
the steps. As Pollie stood poised for the 
jump from the high trap, with her old brass 
in her arms, she gave an exclamation of sur- 
prise, for one of the strangers who rose to 
greet her was the man she had met in the 
New York junk shop. 
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“You took my advice,” he said, with a 
significant glance at her burden, “and you 
seem to have met with luck. Now that is the 
genuine thing.” 

“Get Mason started on old brass and you 
can’t stop him,” broke 
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“We'll have it yet,” said Mr Mason. 

It was almost a month later that Polli- 
drove Mr Bailey down to the far field. Sh 
came home by way of Menzekoff’s. As sh 
drove slowly along she saw Mrs Menzeko: 

and her son cuttin 


in Mr Lane. “He 
even went so far as 
to rob one of your 
neighbors, Mr Bailey,” 
and he flourished a 
copper pan _ before 
them. 

“It isn’t often that 
you find the pans in 
copper,” explained the 
artist. “I couldn’t run 
the risk of a refusal 
to sell, so I just left 
a dollar on the bench 


the grass before th 
hut. Suddenly M: 
Menzekoff screame 
and threw down he 
scythe. 

“Mine Jakey!” sh 
cried. “He kilt!” 

Pollie jumped ou: 
of the trap and ra 
toward her. Jake 
lay on the grass an 
the blood was pourin, 
from a wound in his 
foot. Pollie droppe:! 


and took the pan. She 
has four more just 
like it.” 

“You've got your pan, but it has cost me a 
samovar,” said Pollie, and she told of Mrs 
Menzekoff's offer. 

“Menzekoff. Odd name. One of Peter the 
Great's favorites wore it,” mused Mr Lane. 

“So he did! You wouldn't ask me to give 
up the pan, Miss Adams, now. We have 
proved that it once belonged to such a dis- 
tinguished family. I'll find some way of get- 
ting the samovar for you.” 

The next morning it was Mr Mason and 
Pollie who went off in the trap and they did 
not return until long after luncheon. Pollie 
waved a copper pot at me as they came up the 
drive. 

“Where did you get your lunch?” called 
housewifely Jennie. 

“At Sobieski’s, and this with it;’’ and she 
showed us a great copper cup with two han- 
dles. “I bought it for fifty cents and Mrs 
Sobieski said she could get a tin one that 
would do as well from the peddler for five. 
And here’s another candelabrum and a can- 
dlestick. Isn't tliat a fine beginning?” 

“But no samovar,” I said, pinching her pink 
flushed cheeks. 

“No samovar—as yet,” said Mr Mason. 

They drove around to the neighboring 
settlements day and sometimes they 
returned laden with spoils and sometimes they 
came empty-handed. The samovar remained 
the property of Mrs Menzekoff and Pollie could 
find no other she liked as well. 


every 


OLD RUSSIAN CANDLESTICKS AND CANDELABRA 


on her knees anid 
pressed her fingers on 
the arteries above the 
cut. “If I could only make a tourniquet.” She 
looked vainly around for something she coul 
use. 

Mr Mason was coming down the road wit! 
his sketching materials under his arm, In a 
moment his handkerchief was bound above 
the cut and twisted tight with a_ broken 
branch as a lever. The blood ceased to flow. 
Mrs Menzekoff: still sobbed and moaned be- 
side her unconscious son. 

Jennie drove swiftly for the doctor, who, 
armed with bandages and salves. was soon at 
the sod house. 

Mr Mason reached home some time after 
the others. “Patient doing nicely, owing to 
your presence of mind,” he called. He was— 
holding a great parcel done up in newspapers 
in his arms. He jumped out and_ placed the 
parcel at Pollie’s feet. 

“Mrs Menzekoff gives us this,” he said, with 
a searching glance into her pale face, “as a 
token of her gratitude.” 

Pollie half rose. “Us,” 
pink cheeks. 

“That is what she said,” and there was a 
tone in his voice which sent the doctor, Jennie 
and me into the house. 


she repeated with 


NEVER use a steel knife when cooking fish; 
let it be plated ware at least. The fish will im 
bibe an unpleasant flavor from the steel, which 
it is impossible to get rid of, and as for the 
steel itself, it will be associated with fish unti! 
it receives a most vigorous scouring. 
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A Model Touring Wagon 


A carriage so roomy that four occupants 
are never cramped, though they be in their 
seats a whole day through, and that six per- 
sons can ride comfortably on the two seats; 

» easy riding that an invalid to whom car- 
rages have been torture, rides in it for hours 

comfort; so arranged that an elaborate 
ienu for twenty persons can be served from 
and yet so compactly built’ that no one 
would take it for other than a handsome driv- 


NEAR VIEW OF THE COMPARTMENTS UNDER THE 
PACK SEAT. THE WHITE SURFACE IS THE LINING 
O° ONE OF THE DOORS, 


ing carriage: such is the model touring wagon 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

It was designed by its owner, Mr L. J. 
lowers of Springfield, Massachusetts, whose 
createst summer pleasure is in carriage 
touring. 

The body is a trifle larger than normal in 
all its dimensions; the space between the seats, 
for example, is about three inches wider than 
usual, and the seats are three inches higher in 
ihe back, and have rests for 
the fect. 


with two movable shelves for carrying meat, 
butter, fruit, and in fact all kinds of sup- 
plies of a perishable nature. It is aston- 
ishing how much can be stowed away in 
this ice box. Twenty persons have been served 
with an elaborate menu at one sitting and still 
the wagon’s resources were not overtaxed. 
The refrigerator is perfectly ventilated and 
has double doors and outside doors. Pro- 
vision has been made for carrying a hamper 
at the rear on long trips. 

One of the lunches served by Mr Powers on 
one of his trips included the following dishes: 
Hot bouillon, Saratoga chips, broiled chicken, 
hot; stuffed eggs, fruit, chicken salad, crackers 
and cheese, coffee, ice cream and cake, cigars, 
sherry, champagne, Saratoga vichy, ginger ale, 
preserved figs. The luncheon was set on a 
portable table with tablecloth, napkins, crock- 
ery, etc. 

An adjustable rack, which can be taken off, 
has been made for the back of the wagon to 
carry a hamper basket made expressly to use 
in place of a trunk. 


Popular Table Cantaloupe 


By Proressor W. G. JoHNSON 


The increased popularity of the cantaloupe 
as a table delicacy is due largely to the im- 
proved varieties, obtained by careful selection 
on the part of the farmer, and the skill he 
has displayed to supply a medium, well- 


It is in the utilization of the 
spaces beneath these seats for 
roomy lockers that this carriage 
is unique. In the forward 
locker are two boxes, one to 
carry blankets and other articles 
needed for the horses, while 
the other contains chafing- 
dish, dishes, glasses, silver, 
table linen and a portable table. 
The rear locker opens from the 
back. The rear of the wagon 
lets down, disclosing two little 
doors. These opened reveal 
‘wo zine-lined compartments— 
i fact, a complete refrigerator. 
In the one on the left is car- 
ried ice fifty pounds in weight, 


REAR VIEW 


OF THE TOURING WAGON WITH THE COMPART- 


lasting two days, and such bot- MENTS UNDER THE BACK SEAT OPEN, SHOWING ICE AND 


tied beverages as are needed. 
‘he other compartment is fitted 


BOTTLES IN THE LEFT SIDE. THE WHITE SURFACE ON THE 
OTHER SIDE 1S THE LINING OF THE OPEN DOOR. 
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netted, rather round melon of firm, sweet 
flesh, as shown in the picture. It is popu- 
larly known in our markets as the Rocky 
Ford cantaloupe. It is a type splendidly 
adapted to table use and is now more widely 
grown than any other variety. It is exten- 
sively grown in the vicinity of Rocky Ford, in 


ROCKY FORD CANTALOUPES 


Otero county, southwestern Colorado, from 
which place it takes its name. 

In many places the same melon is grown 
and known by some local name. For instance, 
in southern Illinois the Union County Gem and 
Little Gem are of the same type if not iden- 
tical; in western Maryland, on the Blue Ridge 
mountains, the melon known as the Boons- 
boro is a Rocky Ford of the same desirable 
quality and grows to perfection in these moun- 
tain fields; from the Chesapeake peninsula 
and the south comes the same type. The 
Carolinas and Georgia have become large pro- 
ducers of the Rocky Ford and great care is 
taken to get genuine seed from the west. One 
grower in Daugherty county, Georgia, last 
season sent a representative to Colorado and 
gathered two thousand pounds of seed. South- 
ern growers have found that melons fram 
home grown seed lack uniformity in size and 
perfect netting. 

The first outdoor cantaloupes begin to reach 
northern markets from Florida the -latter part 
of May. The season then continues until late 
fall. The genuine Rocky Ford from Colorado 
is shipped about the first week in August, the 
season from that place lasting about two 
months. The crop from the south follows Flor- 
ida in succession northward. Immense quanti- 


ties come from Georgia, the Carolinas and Vir- 


ginia in July. The product from Texas and 
the southwest moves northward in advance of 


those from the Rocky Ford district. In fact, 
from present indications, the cantaloupe crop 
promises to be one of unusual quality. 

In selecting melons the housewife should 
avoid overripe, soft and bruised specimens. 
The characteristics shown in our illustration, 
so far as size, shape and netting are con- 
cerned, should suffice as a guide in this respect. 

In many of our markets are seen the long 
varieties of muskmelons. These can _ be 
found in season in most of the best hotels, 
restaurants and homes of our larger cities. 
One of the most popular and promising long 
varieties is that known as the Baltimore. It is 
a thick, green fleshy sort, of oblong form and 
excellent flavor. In Baltimore and further 
south melons of this class are known as canta- 
loupes. 


Concerning Peaches 
By MartHa 


Whoever hopes to make the most that may 
be made from peaches must never be satisfied 
with anything but the very best fruit. This 
does not mean that one must pay fancy prices 
for big, full-colored fancy sorts, but that what- 
ever is bought shall be sound, ripe, and fully 
matured. Peaches differ in size and in color 
even more than in flavor, and some of the 
smaller kinds are better eating than their 
showy compeers. Clearstone peaches are easier 
to handle, clingstones have much the better 
flavor. The pink and red-fleshed sorts are 
more tempting after cooking, as in pies, short- 
cakes, and so on. Yellow fruit without a red 
stain at the heart makes lighter preserves than 
white, and being commonly of firmer flesh, 
is better for drying either in sugar or with- 
out. For canning, condition alone is material. 
Small and medium sizes are best canned on 
the seed, which, both through hull and kernel, 
gives a peculiarly delicious flavor. 

Preserves 

Any sort of preserve is lighter and more 
sightly if made in moderate quantity. Choose 
fruit of even size, white or yellow and fully 
ripe. Pare enough to half fill a three-gallon 
kettle, dropping as pared into clear lime water, 
to harden it and prevent its turning dark. 
Rinse and weigh: to each three pounds of fruit 
take four of sugar, pack down together in a 
stone or earthen jar, and cover close. Let 
stand all night, then drain off syrup, boil it 
fifteen minutes, skimming very clean, add fruit, 
and cook gently until the fruit is clear. Skim 
it out, spread on dishes and set in the sun; 
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meanwhile add to the boiling syrup another 
pound of sugar dissolved in a pint of the very 
strongest ginger tea. Cook until nearly as 
thick as honey, pack the fruit in jars, and pour 
syrup over it boiling hot. 
Brandy Peaches No 1 

Four pounds pared fruit, four pounds best 
lump sugar, half dozen lemons, one quart very 
strong ginger tea, half ounce cloves, six blades 
mace, one cherry red pepper. Rub some lumps 
of sugar over the lemon peel, and lay them 
aside; make a syrup of the balance and the 
ginger tea, boil it ten minutes, skim well, then 
drop in the fruit and cook quickly half an 
hour. Skim out and pack in jars, strewing 
cloves and mace between, lay the pepper pod 
on top, and above it the lumps of sugar flavored 
by the lemon peel. Fine curls of lemon peel 
may be used instead. Add to the boiling syrup 
the juice of the lemons, skim well, cook until 
thick and rich, and pour by cupfuls over the 
fruit. Alternate the cupfuls with equal meas- 
ures of white brandy or good corn whisky. 
At the finish the syrup should stand two inches 
above the fruit, which will absorb a good deal 
in course of twenty-four hours. Examine the 
next day; if the fruit shows above the syrup, 
add more spirit. With very juicy peaches 
there is apt to be an excess of syrup. This can 
be strained, mixed with brandy or whisky, well 
flavored with peach kernels, and bottled for 
liquor. Unless the peaches are left whole, 
crack the stones and strew kernels all through 
the jar. 
Brandy Peaches No 2 

Pare quickly a jarful of peaches, pack them 
down in sugar enough to cover them com- 
pletely, first sticking six whole cloves in each. 
Cover with neat brandy or whisky, let stand 
three hours, then fill up again with the spirit. 
Examine next day, adding more spirit if nec- 
essary to make the syrup stand well above 
the fruit. Drop in a cherry pepper, tie down 
and let stand a month. Brandy peaches of 
this sort improve wonderfully with age. 
Peach Cobbler 

Line a pie dish three inches deep with good 
crust rolled half an inch thick, then fill it 
heaping full of peaches pared and sliced, not 
forgetting a few on the seed. Cover with 
another half-inch crust, cut a small slit in the 
middle, and bake in a quick steady oven until 
the crust is richly browned. Take off the 
upper crust as soon as out of the oven. Mix 
with the hot peaches two tablespoonfuls of the 
best butter, and sugar enough to make them 


very sweet. Lay the top crust upside down 
upon another plate, and spread it with the 
sweetened peaches. Serve plain, with cream, 
or with a hot wine sauce. Cobblers are sur- 
vivals from backwoods days, when in default 
of pie pans, pies were baked in skillets and 
spiders, but that does not hinder them from 
being the best of all pies. 
Baked Peaches 

Set a dozen ripe freshly pared clingstone 
peaches in a baking pan, smother them in 
sugar, dot the sugar liberally with butter, 
squeeze a lemon over all, and bake forty 
minutes in a quick oven. Excellent with game 
or fowl or any highly seasoned meat. Epi- 
cures like the peaches liberally dusted with red 
pepper after baking. 
Pretty Peaches 

Serve at dessert fair, large peaches, one to 
each person, laid upon a vine leaf in the mid- 
dle of a glass plate, and accompanied by a 
fruit knife, fruit napkin, and glass nappie con- 
taining sherry syrup. The peaches are to be 
pared, cut in delicate long slices, and either 
dipped into the syrup as eaten, or dropped in it 
together, and eaten afterward. To make the 
sherry syrup, put a pound of best lump sugar 
and one dozen peach kernels in a glass jar, 
cover an inch deep with good sherry, and set 
in the sun, stirring occasionally until the sugar 
dissolves. 


RICE WITH A GARNISH OF PEACHES 


Rice with a Garnish of Peaches 


An appetizing as well as a most sightly 
dessert may be made from molding rice which 
has been steamed in’a double boiler, with 
milk. Chill it well, then turn out on a plate or 
platter and about the base put large, ripe, 
skinned peaches cut in two. Into the hollows of 
the peaches from which the stones have been 
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taken put blanched almonds. Serve with a 
cold sauce made as follows: Put together one 
cup of sugar, one tablespoon of arrowroot and 
two cups of boiling water. Boil for five 
minutes, color with fruit red and flavor with 
half a teaspoon of bitter almond extract. 


Popovers 


One of the nicest of light breads for the 
summer breakfast table is popovers. The first 
necessity is iron pans, deep-cupped, smooth and 
heavy. The set of eleven pans usually costs 
twenty-five cents. Before mixing the batter 
set the irons in a hot oven for ten minutes, 


POPOVERS AND THEIR PAN 


then grease thoroughly and set back to stand. 

The rule for making popovers is so easy that 
after one trial it will stay in memory. Put 
into a mixing bowl one cup of milk, one cup 
of flour, one unbeaten egg, and a dust of salt. 
With a large egg beater whip the mixture till 
it is full of bubbles and smooth as cream. Put 
two brimming tablespoons of the batter in each 
hot iron, then set them immediately on the 
lower shelf of a hot oven. They will be puffy 
balls of crispness in half an hour. 

Exactly the same recipe and same treatment 
may be repeated when you wish to make York- 
shire puddings, only set the popovers to bake 
underneath a of beef. This may be 
arranged by lifting the roast to a grating and 
setting it on a higher shelf in the oven. Put 
the popover irons in the roasting pan under- 
neath, where the drippings from the roasting 
meat will fall on the batter. Set the puddings 
around the roast when it is brought to the 
table. Of course you must time the baking of 
the meat, so the popovers will go in during 
the last half hour that the roast is in the oven. 


roast 
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Timely Fruit Puddings 
By AMELIA SULZBACHER 


Pear Pudding 

Pare and quarter sufficient pears to fill a 
quart measure. To a cup of sugar add a cup 
of water. Let this boil, then add the pears 
and stew gently until tender. Soak half of a 
five-cent loaf of white bread in tepid -water 
until soft, then press dry and crumble fine. 
Melt half a cup of butter in a skillet over the 
fire, add the bread and stir continually uniil 
well dried but not browned, then set aside to 
cool. Beat the yolks of three eggs and hali a 
cup of sugar until light, then add in succession 
half a teaspoon of cinnamon, the bread and 
the stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Butter wll 
a deep granite pudding form, put in half of tie 
pears, then the bread mixture and the remain- 
ing pears on top. Cover closely and bake 
slowly about one and a half hours. Serve 
hot with 
Royal Lemon Sauce 

In a granite saucepan mix half a cup of 
sugar, a level tablespoon of cornstarch, a 
fourth of a cup of seeded raisins, a tablespoon 
of shredded citron, and a dozen blanched and 
chopped almonds. Add gradually one and a 
quarter cups of boiling water and boil for five 
minutes, stirring constantly; then stir in a 
little of the grated rind and the juice of hali a 
lemon. 

Pear Trifle 

Pare and quarter about a quart of pears. 
To one and a half cups of sugar add a cup of 
water and a lemon cut in thin slices; when 
boiling well add the pears, stew gently until 
tender, then lift them out and cook the syrup 
remaining until quite thick, then pour it over 
the fruit. Butter well a pudding dish and fill 
it with alternate layers of stale sponge cake 
and the cooked pears. Beat the yolks of four 
eggs and the whites of two with half a cup 
of sugar until very light, add a fourth of a 
cup of wine and pour over the contents of the 
dish. Bake until a delicate brown in a mod- 
erate oven. Beat the whites of two eggs until 
stiff and dry, add a fourth of a cup of sugar 
and vanilla to flavor and pile on the top. 
Bake slowly until firm to the touch. Serve 
with whipped cream. 


Steamed Peach Pudding 

To two cups of freshly grated bread crumbs 
add a cup of flour and half a cup of blanched 
almonds, chopped fine, Beat the yolks of three 
eggs with half .a cup of sugar, then add in 
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succession a tablespoon of lemon juice, two 
cups of peaches chopped fine, the bread crumb 
and flour mixture and the stiffly beaten whites 
of three eggs. Pour into a well buttered 
mold and steam two hours. Turn out and 
serve with 
leach Sauce 

Mix half a cup of sugar and a level table- 
s,oon of cornstarch, pour on gradually a cup 
of boiling water. Boil five minutes, stirring 
constantly, then add a tablespoon of lemon 
j.ice, a rounding tablespoon of butter and a 
c ip of peaches which have been pared, mashed 

d rubbed through a sieve. Let boil up well 
aid serve. 

cach Charlotte 

Sift together one and a half cups of flour, a 
(.urth of a cup of sugar and a rounding tea- 

oon of baking powder. Work in a good half 
« cup of butter with the tips of the fingers 
..d moisten to a stiff dough with the yolk of 
ai egg and cold water. Toss on a floured 

ard, pat and roll out and line with the paste 

deep floured pudding form. Brush with 

hite of egg, sprinkle with a little flour and 
\| about two-thirds with peaches which have 

en pared and cut into halves. Sweeten the 
fruit, adding to the sugar used a rounding 
tablespoon of flour for each quart. Roll out 

maining paste, cut into strips half an inch 
wide and arrange lattice fashion over the top, 
twisting each strip in so doing. Wet edges 
of under crust, press edges together and with 
the thumb and forefinger form into scallops. 
lake about an hour in a moderate oven, dust 
with powdered sugar and serve warm with 
cream, 
Steamed Plum Pudding 

Stone a quart of plums, add a pint of sugar 
mixed with a rounding teaspoon of flour, and 
put into a buttered granite pudding form. Sift 
together a pint of flour and a level tablespoon 
of baking powder and with the tips of the 
fingers work in a rounding tablespoon of butter. 
To a well beaten egg add two-thirds of a 
cup of milk and combine with the flour mix- 
ture. Pour this batter over the plums, cover 
closely and steam one hour. To turn out, put 
a large round pudding plate over the pan, 
invert them and as the pudding comes out 
the crust will be underneath, andthe plums on 
top. Serve at once with 
"lain Pudding Sauce 

Rub to a cream a fourth of a cup of butter 
and a cup of brown sugar, add a rounding 
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tablespoon of flour, then pour on gradually one 
and a quarter cups boiling water. Boil five 
minutes, stirring constantly, then flavor with 
vanilla or a tablespoon of lemon juice. 
Prune Tart 

Mix one and a half cups of flour and half 
a cup of sugar. With the tips of the fingers 
work in two-thirds of a cup of butter and 
make to a stiff dough with the yolks of three 
eggs, more or less according to size. Flour 
well a deep pudding form. Break off small 
portions of the dough, pat and roll out, then 
press against the bottom and sides of the pan 
until it is entirely covered. Brush with white 
of egg and stand aside to chill while preparing 
the fruit. Wash and stone some fresh prunes, 
add sugar to sweeten well and a rounding 
tablespoon of flour for each quart of fruit. 
Fill the pastry about two-thirds full and bake 
in a moderate oven. When about done beat 
the yolks of three eggs with three rounding 
tablespoons of sugar, add a cup of hot cream 
and six macaroons crumbled fine. Pour over 
the pudding and bake until it is a delicate 
brown. Beat the whites of three eggs to a stiff 
froth, add three rounding tablespoons of 
sugar and vanilla to flavor. Pile irregularly 
over the top and bake slowly until firm to the 
touch. 


Midsummer Desserts 
By V. A. M. 


Green Tomato Pie 

This pie should be made with upper and 
lower crusts of plain paste in the usual man- 
ner. For the inside slice the tomatoes thin, 
arrange on the lower crust, add one-half cup 
of sugar, the juice of one lemon, and a sprink- 
ling of cinnamon (if liked). 
Peach Shortcake 

To two cups of flour, add four teaspoons of 
baking powder, one-half teaspoon of salt, one- 
quarter cup of butter and one tablespoon of 
sugar. Mix with milk and spread on two 
round buttered pans. When done, remove and 
butter under crust well, spread with peaches, 
pared and cut into sections, sprinkle well with 
sugar, and put over the upper crust buttered. 
Cover the top with peaches and arrange pieces 
around the outside edge. Cover with whipped 
cream. 
Chilled Watermelon 

Take out inside with a spoon in cone- 
shaped pieces, and remove the seeds. Place 
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on ice to chill. Serve from the chilled shell. 
If liked pour over a little sherry and sprinkle 
with powdered sugar after putting the melon 
back in the shell. 


Souffles 


By ANNABEL LEE 


Souffles or puff puddings make most delicious 
desserts and are seasonable in summer when 
eggs, the chief ingredient, are cheap and plen- 
tiful. These puddings require much beating 
and careful baking. They must be served at 
once, after removing them from the oven, 
as the air quickly vanishes from the puff. A 
pan of water set in the oven helps in the 
baking. 

Custard Soufle (Miss Parloa) 

Use two tablespoons each of butter, flour 
and sugar, one cup of milk and four eggs. 
Boil the milk, blend the butter and flour and 
add gradually to the boiling milk, stirring all 
the time. Beat the sugar with the yolks of 
the eggs. Add to the cooked mixture and let 
it cool. When cold add the whites, beaten 
stiffly, and bake in a buttered dish for twenty 
to thirty minutes in a moderate oven, setting 
the dish in a basin of hot water. Serve at 
once with wine sauce. 

Wine Sauce 

Mix one-fourth cup of butter with one cup 
of powdered sugar, add three tablespoons of 
boiling water, a little at a time, stirring con- 
stantly. Set the dish into boiling water until 
the sauce is melted, then add three teaspoons 
of sherry and serve hot. 

Chocolate Souffle 

Melt one and one-half ounces of chocolate 
over hot water; beat the yolks of four eggs 
light; add one cup of sugar and the melted 
chocolate gradually, stirring constantly. Add 
one teaspoon of vanilla, one-fourth teaspoon of 
cinnamon and fold in the stiffly beaten whites 
of four eggs. Pour the mixture into a but- 
tered baking dish, set it in a pan of hot water 
and bake for twenty to thirty minutes in a 
moderate oven. Serve at once with sweetened 
whipped cream. 

Prune Souffle 

Remove the stones from twelve large cooked 
prunes, chop them fine, add three tablespoons 
of powdered sugar and one scant half tea- 
spoon of cream of tartar. Beat the whites 
of four eggs very stiff. Add the prunes and 
bake in a buttered dish for about twenty min- 
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utes. Serve at once with whipped cream or 
with a custard made with the yolks of four 
eggs. Chopped apricots or figs may be used 
instead of prunes. 
Strawberry or Raspberry Souffle 

Press one quart of berries through a sieve. 
Add six tablespoons of sugar and the beaten 
whites of six eggs. Mix lightly and bake in 
a buttered dish for thirty to forty minutes. 
Serve at once with cream. 


Apple Souffle 

Grate six large apples, add three tablespoons 
of butter and one-half cup of sugar beaten 
with the yolks of four eggs. Add the juice 
and grated rind of one lemon and lastly the 
beaten whites. Pour into a buttered dish, 
grate nutmeg over the top and bake till 
brown, about thirty minutes. Serve at once 
with hard sauce. 
Rice Souffle 

Boil one-half cup of rice in one quart of 
boiling salted water for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes and drain it. Cook the rice in one pint 
of, milk in a double boiler for ten minutes. 
Add the yolks of four eggs beaten with four 
tablespoons of powdered sugar and one table- 
spoon of butter. Cook for five minutes and 
let cool, flavor with lemon or vanilla. Beat 
the whites of four eggs and fold in lightly. 
Bake for one-half hour in a buttered dish. 
Serve at once with creamy sauce. 


Creamy Sauce (Mrs Lincoln) 

Cream one-fourth cup of butter; add slowly 
one-half-cup of sifted powdered sugar, then 
two tablespoons each of wine and cream. Beat 
well and just before serving place the bowl 
over hot water and stir the sauce till smooth 


and creamy. The wine may be omitted and 
one-half a cup of cream and one teaspoon of 
lemon or vanilla used. Serve cold. 

Several souffles which cannot be classed as 
desserts are these which follow: 


Potato Puff 

Mix two cups of cold mashed sweet or 
white potato with two tablespoons of melted 
butter and season with pepper, salt and celery 
salt. Add two beaten eggs or three beaten 
whites, one cup of milk, and bake in a buttered 
dish till brown. Serve with meat for luncheon 
or dinner. 
Fish Souffle 

Flake one cup of cold cooked salmon or 
any white fish. Add one cup of cream sauce 
seasoned with salt and pepper, then add three 
beaten eggs and bake in a buttered dish for 
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twenty to thirty minutes. Serve with cream 
sauce flavored with mustard. 
Chicken or Meat Souffes (Miss Barrows) 

Mix one cup of finely chopped cooked 
chicken or meat with one cup of white sauce 
seasoned with onion, parsley, pepper and salt. 
While warm, not hot, add the beaten yolks 
of two eggs, then fold in the whites beaten 
stiffly and bake in a buttered dish from twenty- 
five to thirty minutes. Serve at once. 

Cheese Souffle (Mrs Lincoln) 

Blend two tablespoons of butter and one of 
flour in a saucepan. Add one-half cup of 
milk, one-half teaspoon of salt and a dash 
of cayenne. Cook two minutes, then add the 
beaten yolks of three eggs and one cup of 
grated cheese. Set away to cool. When cool 
add three beaten whites, pour into a buttered 
baking dish and bake for about twenty-five 
minutes. Serve at once. 

Baked Omelet 

Boil one pint and one-half of milk. Blend 
one tablespoon of butter with one of flour. 
Pour the hot milk onto the mixture gradually 
and cook for about five minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Let cool and add one-half teaspoon 
of salt and the beaten yolks of four eggs, 
then the stiffly beaten whites, and bake in a 
buttered dish for twenty to thirty minutes. 
Seve immediately. 


Midsummer Temperance Drinks 
By ELeanor MARCHANT 


Pineapple Cobbler 

Four slices of pineapple cut in dice, one 
lemon and one orange sliced very thin, eight 
tablespoons of sugar, one pint of iced water 
and one cup of shaved ice. Place the fruit in 
a bowl, strew with the sugar and a little ice, 
and in ten minutes add the iced water. Stir 
well and pour into glasses half full of shaved 
ice; decorate with ripe berries. 


Iced Eggnog 

Separate the white and yolk of an egg. Put 
the latter into a high tumbler and stir into 
it a heaping tablespoon of powdered sugar. 
Whip the white stiff, and stir lightly into the 
yolk and sugar; add a tablespoon of crushed 
ice and fill up the glass with rich milk. Cover 
the top with whipped cream and dust with 
grated nutmeg. 


A Fruit Punch 
Put together in a glass punch bowl two 


pineapples cut in dice, one sliced banana, two 
oranges peeled, sliced and seeded, one-half 
pint of strawberries and a cup of red and 
black raspberries; strew these with two cups 
of granulated sugar, and let stand one hour, 
then add one quart bottle of table water, one 
pint of water and a large piece of ice on 
which is laid a large bunch of mint. 
Currant Shrub 

Heat red or black currants until the juice 
runs freely, squeeze the fruit and to each 
quart of the liquid allow three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar; stir the juice and sugar until 
the latter is dissolved, and when the mixture 
is cold, add a thinly sliced cucumber and the 
beaten whites of two eggs. Serve in a tall 
cut glass pitcher half filled with cracked ice. 
Ginger Frappe 

This delicious summer beverage is made by 
squeezing four lemons and two oranges, and 
adding eight tablespoons of sugar; let this 
stand five minutes and then add three pint 
bottles of imported ginger ale; serve in ginger 
ale glasses, ice cold, with straws. 
Chinese Tea Punch 

Put one pint of water and one pound of 
sugar and the chopped yellow rind of a lemon 
on to boil. Boil five minutes, strain and add 
one quart of strong tea, the juice of four 
lemons and half a teaspoon of almond flavor- 
ing. Cool and at serving time put in the 
center of your punch bowl a square block of 
ice, pour over the tea and lemon syrup, and 
add half a pint of stoned cherries. 
Iced Chocolate 

Put two heaping tablespoons of cocoa into 
a double boiler, and add gradually a pint of 
water. Cook and stir about five minutes, beat 
thorough!y, add half a pint of cream whipped 
lightly and stand aside to cool. When cold, 
fill a chocolate or sherbet cup one-third full 
of finely chopped ice and a little powdered 
sugar, then pour in the chocolate, cap it with 
a tablespoon of sweetened whipped cream 
and serve. 


A Nice Sauce for lima beans, either dried 
or fresh, is made by taking a quarter of a cup 
of the beans when cooked and mashing them 
smooth in the cup; then add butter and one- 
third of a cup of cream, or milk, or the water 
the beans were boiled in. Pour ali the water 
off the boiling beans and immediately add this 
sauce. Stir, and let boil up, then serve—Eva 
W. Wallace. 
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The Governor’s Sweet Corn 
By B. P. 


We have decided that corn boiled on the 
ear tastes better as a separate course, and it is 
accordingly served immediately after the meat. 
After being carefully looked over for shreds 
of imbedded husk and stray silk it is thrown 
into rapidly boiling water and cooked for ten 
minutes, counting from the time that the water 
bubbles again; it is then drained and taken 
to table wrapped in the folds of a napkin of 
ample size. Set beside each person a finger- 
bowl—an essential not to be forgotten—and 
before each a plate holding a ball of butter, a 
spreader and a fork. 

Hulls are not only useless as food but are 
very irritating to the digestive organs. Why 
not leave them on the cob by the following 
quick and not ungraceful method? With the 
corn resting on the plate, hold it firmly by the 
stalk end, and, if it is hot—as it should be— 
you will not think a small éorn doily super- 
flouous. Take a fork in the right hand so that 
one tine only is in position to be inserted 
lengthwise into a row of kernels, beginning at 
at tip end of the cob. Thrust in the fork and 
by a slight upward motion of the hand raise 
the handle, and the tine will cut through the 
top of the kernels; continue up the row, not 
attempting to insert the whole length of the 
tine at each stage of your progress. When 
you have scored every row, season well—but 
that is superfluous! When the feast is over, 
you will have what you wanted and the hulls 
will be where they were when you began—the 
very best place for them. 

‘Eating corn from the cob could not by any 
device yet known be made to figure as an ele- 
gant proceeding, but many care for it in no 
other way. An improvement, so far as appear- 
ance goes, results from breaking the cob in 
two before attacking further; nevertheless the 
indulgence “levels all, both great and small.” 

One of the constant votaries of corn “with- 
out frills” (a fact well known among his 
friends) is governor of a certain state, and my 
first glimpse of him was at the home of a 
relative who was giving a dinner in his 
honor. The gentle sex was conspicuous for 
its absence; but under the impression that 
“a cat may look at a king,”’ or that “the laborer 
is worthy of his hire,” or some such fallacy, a 
few of that persuasion congregated together 
and “peeked,” and, alas, at the inauspicious 
time when the august executive, surrounded 
by his dignified official family, was munching 
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corn (and rare good corn it was, too) from a 


cob held sturdily in both hands! The faces 
round the board.beamed with satisfaction and 


butter and salt—poor 


things; they couldn't 


help it! Some of us have met the governor 
since, but to one, at least, his rubicund face 
is but a background for an ever-present, huge, 


phantom ear of corn. 


Menus for August 


By A HovuSEKEEPER 


Saturpay, Avuc 1 
Breakfast 
Melon Broiled ham 
Scrambled eggs 
Hashed potatoes 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Potato soup 
Broiled beefsteak 
Boiled rice Succotash 
Bread Baked custard 
Iced coffee 


Salmon salad Rolls 
Cream puffs Blackberries 


Wepnespay, AuG 5 
Breakfast 
Broiled halibut steaks 
Creamed potatoes 
oast 
Fried hominy 
Maple syrup 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Boiled chicken 
g sauce 
Mashed potatoes Peas 
Bread Pineapple sponge 
afers Coffee 


ea Supper 
Sunpay, 2 Veal croquettes 
Breakfast Creamed peas Bread 
Oatmeal Fishballs White fruit cake 
Sliced b Raspberries Tea 
Brown Coffee Tuurspay, Ave 6 
inner 
Roast loin of veal Melo ‘te 


Brown sauce 
Mashed 
Baked corn 
Currant jelly Fruit 
Sponge cake 
Coffee 
Supper 
Cold roast beef Olives 
Brown bread sandwiches 
Cream puffs Tea 
Monpay, AvuG 3 
Breakfast 
Melon 
Creamed dried beef 
Potato cakes 
Wheat gems Coffee 
Dinner 
Corn soup Crackers 
Cold roast veal 
Baked potatoes 
Caulifiower 
Bread Blackberries 
Coffee 
Supper 
Dropped eggs on toast 
Sponge cake 
Sliced peaches 
Iced tea 
Tvuespay, AuG 4 
Breakfast 
Plums Cereal 
Fried calf’s liver and 


bacon 
Fried potatoes Popovers 
Coffee 


Dinner 

White soup Croutons 
Broiled beefsteak 
Baked potatoes 

Escalloped cauliflower 

Bread Melons 

Coffec 


Supper 
Lettuce and eee salad 


Minced chicken on toast 
Baked potatoes 


Cotfee 
Dinner 
Roast beef 
Browned potatoes 
Beets tring beans 
Lemon 
Supper 


Japanese salad Rolls 
Fruit cake Blackberries 
Iced tea 
Fripay, Auc 7 
Breakfast 
Pears Cereal Beef saute, 
Fried potatoes 
Graham muffins 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Chicken sou Crackers 
Broiled salmon steaks 
French fried potatoes 
Peas Bread 
Raspberry sherbet 
Macaroons Iced coffee 
Supper 
Cream toast Potato chips 
Fruit Raspberries 


ea 
Saturpay, Auc 8 
Breakfast 
Melon Cereal 
Eggs in cups 
Graham muffins Coffee 
Dinner 
Tomato soup Saltines 
Cold roast beef Peas 
Corn on the cob Bread 
Chowchow 
Blackberry pie Coffee 


Supper 
Pea timbales Rolls 


Sliced 
tea 


Pineapple cake 
Cookies Iced tea 
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Sunpay, AvuG 9 
Breakfast 
Pears Beef hash 
Boiled eggs Corn bread 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Consomme Crackers 
Fried chicken 
French fried potatoes 
lhaked tomatoes Bread 
Frozen peaches 
adyfingers 
upper 
Brown and lettuce salad 


offee 


Tineapple cake Cocoa 
Monpay, 10 
Breakfast 
Creamed chicken 
offee 


Peaches 
Toast 
Dinner 
Chicken soup Crackers 
Broiled beefsteak 
Boiled potatoes 
Sliced tomatoes Bread 
Watermelon cake 
Coffee 
upper 
Corn oysters Rolls 
adishes 
Blackberries 


ea 
Tuespay, AvuG 11 
Breakfast 
Melon Cereal 
Fried bacon and potatoes 
Wheat muffins Coffer 
inner 
Roast lamb Mint sauce 
Mashed potatoes Corn 
Crab apple jelly Bread 
Sliced peaches Coffee 
Crackers and cheese 
upper 
Crackers 
Chocolate eclairs 
Iced tea 
Wepnespay, AuG 12 
Breakfast 
jananas_ Broiled tripe 
Potato puff uffins 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Green pea soup 
Cold lam 
Baked potatoes 
Cauliflower Bread 
Coffee Wafers 


Supper 
Dried beef Rolls 
Peach shortcake Tea 
Tuurspay, Ave 13 
Breakfast 
Pears Cereal 
sroiled mackerel 
Hashed potatoes 
Coffee 


Sardines 
Bread 


Saltines 


Toast 
Dinner 
Veal cutlets breaded 
Baked spaghetti 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Blackberry yy 
Hard Coffee 


pper 
and lettuce 
salad 
Dread Sponge cake 
Raspberries Tea 
Fripay, AvG 14 
Breaktast 
Plums 
Minced lamb on toast 
Whole wheat gems 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Rarley soup Crackers 
Broiled hMuefish 
Saratoga chips 
Clam fritters Beets 
Bread Rlancmange 
Wafers Coffee 


| Supper 
Clam broth 
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Toast Sponge cake 
Sliced pineapple T 
Saturpay, AuG 15 
Breakfast 
Melon Cheese omelet 
aked potatoes 
Wheat gems Coffee 
Dinner 
Boiled corned beef Beets 
Potatoes Carrots 
Cabbage salad Bread 
Green apple pie Coffee 


upper 
Cold corned beef Rolls 
Chocolate cake 
Sliced peaches Iced tea 
Sunpay, AuG 16 
Breakfast 
Melon 
Broiled lamb chops 
Hashed potatoes 
Corn muffins 
Dinner 
Vegetable soup Crackers 
Broiled chicken 
Baked corn 
Bread Vanilla ice cream 
Sponge drops Coffee 


Supper 
Lobster salad Rolls 
Cereal wheat with sliced 
peaches 
Iced tea 
Monpay, AvcG 17 
Breakfast 
Oatmeal 
Corned beef hash 
Dipped toast 
Sliced tomatoes 
Dinner 
Broiled lamb chops 
Riced potatoes Lettuce 


rea 

Cup custards Coffee 
Supper 

Welsh rabbit Toast 

Peaches Chocolate cake Tea 


Tvuespay, Auc 18 
Breakjast 


ea 


offee 


Coffee 


Apples 
Escalloped sweetbread 
Toast Lyonnaise potatoes 
offee 
Dinner 
Roast beef Baked potatoes 
Corn Currant jelly Bread 
Melon Coffee 


Supper 
Egg and lettuce salad Rolls 
Chocolate cake 


Blueberries Iced tea 
Wepnespay, AuG 19 
Breakfcst 
Pears Cereal 
Scrambled eggs 
Fried potatoes 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Corn soup Croutons 
Cold roast beef 
Mashed potatoes } 
Stuffed tomatoes Bread | 
Lemon pie Coffee 
upper 
Shrimps a la | 
olls Olives 


olls 


Sliced peaches 
Chocolate cake ea, 
Tuurspay, AvG 20 | 
Breakfast 
Beef balls Fried potatoes 
Toast Griddlecakes 
Maple syrup Coffee 
Dinner 
Lamb stew with dumplings | 
Boiled potatoes 
Beet salad 
Pread Plums 
Cheese 


Crackers | 
Coffee 


Supper 
Cream toast with hard 
boiled eggs 
Sponge cake 
Sliced pineapple Cocoa 
Fripay, AuG 21 
Breakfast 
Plums Curried lamb 
Hashed potatoes Popovers 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Consomme_ Croutons 
Baked codfish Egg sauce 
Corn fritters Cucumber 


Rolls 
Peaches 


Tomato cups 
Sponge cake 
Iced tea 
Saturpay, AuG 22 
Breakfast 
Pears Cereal 
Escalloped codfish 
Graham gems Co 
Dinner 
Baked veal chops 
Baked potatoes 
Spinach read 
Huckleberry pudding 
Wine sauce Coffe 
Supper 
German toast Currant jelly 
Loaf cake 
Huckleberries Cocoa 
Sunpay, Ave 23 
Breakfast 
Pears 
Fried bacon and 
Corn bread 
Dinner 
Roast chicken 
Mashed potatoes 
Succotash 
Velvet cream 


ffee 


ee 


tatoes 
offee 


upper 
Lobster fricassee 
Pickles Loaf cake 
Blackberries Tea 
Monpay, 24 
Break 
ears Cereal 
Dried beef scrambled 


Corn *Potato cakes 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Mock bisque soup 
rackers 
Cold chicken 
Succotash 
Melon 


Boiled rice 
rea 
Coffee 
upper 
Cheese and nut salad 
Potato chips olls 
Loaf cake 
Sliced peaches 
Tea 
Tvespay, AuG 25 
Breakfast 
Apples Oatmeal 
Shirred eggs 
Baked potatoes 
muffins Cc 
Dinner 
Chicken soup Croutons 
Broiled lamb chops 
Escalloped potatoes 
Tomato salad Bread 
Chocolate custard Wafers 
upper 
| Sweetbread pates Rolls 
Loaf cake Cookies 
Blueberries ocoa 
Wepnespay, Auc 26 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Creamed codfish 
Boiled eggs Muffins 
Coffee 


Cookies 


‘offee 
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Dinner 
Pot roast of beef 
Mashed potatoes 
Peach dumpling with cream 
Bread Coffee 


upper 
Cold beef Cinnamon rolls 
Walnut cake 
Baked pears 
Tuurspay, AvG 27 
Breakfast 
Melon Beef saute 
Potato puff oast 
Waffles Maple syrup 
Coffee 


Tea 


Dinner 
Corn soup Crackers 
Broiled beefsteak 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Lettuce Bread Pickles 
Cottage pudding 
Chocolate sauce Coffee 
Supper 
Cold beef Rolls 
Walnut cake 
Dutch cheese Crackers 
Sliced peaches Iced tea 
Fripay, Avc 28 
Breakfast 
Beef croquettes 
Fried sweet potatoes Rolls 
offee 


Dinner 
Baked halibut Tartar sauce 
Potato chips 
Pepper and cabbage salad 
Bread Charlotte russe 
Coffee 


Supper 
Waffles Maple syrup 
Rolls Walnut cake 
Sliced peaches Cocoa 
Saturpay, AuG 29 
Breakfast 


Melon 
Escalloped halibut 
Baked potatoes 
Whole wheat muffins Coffee 
Dinner 
Veal loaf Tomato sauce 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Lettuce and beet salad 
Bread Apple tarts 
offee 
Supper 
eggs on toast 

Orange cake 
Tea 
Sunpay, AvG 30 
Breakfast 
Hamburg steak 
Muffins 


Apples 
Baked potatoes 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Fricassee of chicken 
Boiled potatoes 
Boiled onions 
Lettuce and cucumber salad 


Peach ice cream 
Wafers 
upper 


up 
Veal loaf Rolls 
Orange cake Cocoa 
Raspberry jam Crackers 
Monpay, Ave 31 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Beef } 
Dipped toast 
Dinner 
Chicken pie 
Sliced tomatoes 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Bread 4 
Compote of rice and pears 
Coff: 


offee 


Orange cake Sliced peaches 
Tea 
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Dainty Bean Salads 
By Mrs C. K. BenNgTT 


Our luncheons consist generally of a cream 
soup or puree with zwieback, crisp crackers, 
croutons, toasted bread fingers, bread sticks 
or similar accompaniment, and as a_ second 
course, a salad with some kind of bread or 
sandwich and cheese (generally a ripe cheese, 
such as Camembert, Roquefort, etc). In my 
effort to make use of left-overs for salads I 
have evolved many dainty and inexpensive 
recipes. The following salads, made of 
various kinds of beans, are both appetizing and 
pretty: 

Egg and Bean Salad 

Place French beans, also calied red kidney 
beans, in the center of a salad plate and sur- 
round first with riced whites of eggs and then 
with riced yolks of eggs. Decorate the center 
of the salad with a star of mayonnaise, made 
by pressing the mayonnaise through a pastry 
tube, or with one or two bits of mayonnaise 
dropped from a teaspoon. For the egg gar- 


nish, the egg must, of course, be boiled for 
about fifteen minutes and then the whites and 
yolks pressed through a vegetable sieve sep- 


arately. 
Green and Brown Bean Salad 

Marinate French beans and green stringless 
or green string beans in French dressing. 
Place the French beans in the center of salad 
plate and surround with the green beans, plac- 
ing one or two bits of mayonnaise or a star of 
mayonnaise on top of the French beans. 


Cottage Cheese and French Bean Salad 

Shape cottage cheese into small balls. Place 
French beans in the center of salad plate, sur- 
round with cold beef cut into cubes. Pour 
over a French dressing and place the little 
cottage cheese balls on top of French beans, 
about two on each plate of salad. It is not 
necessary that the beef should be cold boiled 
or roast beef. Left-overs from made meat 
dishes, cut into cubes, may also be used. This 
is true, not only of this salad, but all other 
salads where meat is used, care being taken 
where any decided flavor, such as curry, has 
been used in the made dish, that the flavors 
used with it harmonize. 


Bean Salad with Tomato Jelly 

Make a tomato jelly, pour into molds, and 
chill. When cold and hard, unmold. Place 
one form on each salad plate, pour over a 
French dressing or garnish with a star or 


large piece of mayonnaise and surround with 
Boston baked beans, which have been mari- 
nated in French dressing. Do not forget to 
wet molds before pouring in jelly, and if the 
jelly does not unmold readily, dip in warm 
water for one moment, taking care not to hold 
in water too long. 
Boston Baked Bean Salad with Pickles 
Place cold Boston baked beans on salad 
plates, pour over French dressing and sur- 
round with green tomato pickles. Or instead 
of the pickles surround with cubes or squares 
of tomato jelly. 


Bean Salad with Potato Sticks and Gherkins 

Cut cold boiled potatoes into sticks with a 
handy slicer, and marinate in French dressing. 
Marinate Boston baked beans in French dress- 
ing and place in center of salad plates. Sur- 
round with the potato sticks and scatter slices 
of gherkin over the beans. 
Bean Salad with Beets 

Cut cold boiled beets in sticks or latticed 
slices with a handy slicer, and marinate in 
French dressing. Marinate Boston baked 
beans in French dressing. Place beans on 
salad plates, surround with the beet sticks or 
slices and, if the beet sticks are used, surround 
the whole with olives, sliced or cut off the 
stone in quarters, garnishing the beans with a 
star or bits of mayonnaise. If the sliced beets 
are used scatter the sliced or quartered olives 
over the beans. 
Bean Salad in Autumn Leaves 

Make a nest of autumn-colored beet leaves 
and place in it Boston baked beans, marinated 
in French dressing, and garnish with mayon- 
naise. Lettuce, cress, celery tops, kale, spin- 
ach, carrot leaves, endive and other pretty 
leaves such as parsley, chervil, sorrel, etc, may 
form the nest. 
Bean Salad with Sliced Tomatoes 

Marinate Boston baked beans in French 
dressing, place on salad plates, surround with 
sliced tomatoes, and garnish with mayonnaise. 
Bean Salad in Tomato Cups 

Scoop out the pulp from good-sized round 
tomatoes to form cups. Place on_ lettuce 
leaves, or other pretty leaves. Marinate Bos- 
ton baked beans in French dressing. Fill to- 
mato cups with beans thus prepared and place 
a star of mayonnaise on top. 
Bean Salad with Tomato Center 

Peel whole tomatoes, place on salad plates, 
pour over French dressing or garnish with 
mayonnaise and surround with Boston baked 
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beans which have been marinated in French 
dressing. 
Bean Salad with Egg and Parsley Garnish 

Marinate Boston baked beans in French 
dressing or place on salad plates and pour 
over French dressing. Press the yolks of hard- 
boiled eggs through a vegetable sieve. Sur- 
round the beans with the riced yolks, and on 
the outside of this lay parsley leaves. Place 
mayonnaise dressing on beans in bits or in 
the form of a star. 
Bean and Cabbage Salad 

Shred a solid head of cabbage which has 
been soaked in cold water for an hour, and 
mix with an equal quantity of Boston baked 
beans. Mix with mayonnaise dressing, and 
serve, Or marinate in French dressing and 
garnish with mayonnaise. 
floral Bean Salad 

Marinate Boston baked beans in French 
dressing. Place on salad plates and surround 
with cubes or squares of tomato jelly. Press 
a star of mayonnaise onto the center of the 
beans. Press the yolks of hard-boiled eggs 
through a sieve, and cut the whites into eighths 
lengthwise. Arrange the whites around the 
star of mayonnaise in the shape of the petals of 
a flower and surround the star of mayon- 
naise, between the star and whites of eggs, with 
the riced yolks of the eggs. When finished 
you should have a flower on the top of your 
salad. A few leaves of parsley or chervil laid 
delicately outside of the cubes of tomato jelly 
will add to the beauty of the salad. 
Bean Salad in Shredded Lettuce 

Place finely shredded lettuce on plates in the 
form of a bird’s nest. Fill the nest with Bos- 
ton baked beans or French beans marinated 
in French dressing and garnish or not with 
mayonnaise. 


A Plea for Evaporated Fruit 
By C. A. S. 


Few people know how to use evaporated 
fruit. The ordinary dish of dried peaches, for 
instance, is a mass of small, shriveled fruit, 
dark and strong, with a little muddy juice 
around it. Properly prepared, each piece will 
be “life size,” light colored and tender, in a 
thick, amber-colored syrup, and the whole will 
be as unlike the other dish as if it bore an- 
other name. Now, what makes the difference? 
Nothing but the way of preparing it. 

First of all, get the best fruit you can find. 


Wash it thoroughly in several waters, remem- 
bering that it may have been exposed to the 
dust of the street Then put it to soak in 
plenty of water for at least twelve hours; 


‘ twenty-four is better unless the fruit is quite 


fresh. Pour off this water (and the strong 
taste with it) and boil in clear water in a 
granite kettle closely covered. It will need to 
cook but a few minutes, as the fruit is already 
soft and tender. When it has boiled up well 
add plenty of sugar. The secret of success is 
in getting the fruit in such a condition by soak- 
ing that you can cook quickly and still thor- 
oughly. There should be sugar enough to 
make a rich syrup. 

When done I take out the fruit carefully and 
strain over it the syrup so as to remove the 
floating particles of peach that will drop off. 
The apricot juice does not need straining. 
Evaporated apricots are delicious prepared in 
this way. My boarder said to-day, “I should 
never know that these were not canned.” Ex- 
cellent marmalade can be made from either 
peaches or apricots sufficiently softened. . 

There is another thing worth knowing about 
dried fruit. It can be prepared in this way 
and canned beautifully. We are very fond 
of it for breakfast, and it is a great con- 
venience to be able in a hurry to unscrew a 
can and have it ready at a moment’s notice. I 
used to cook only as much at a time as would 
be needed for one meal. Now I prepare about 
a pound at a time. Then we do as the IIli- 
nois girl told the Englishman they did with 
their corn: ‘We eat what we can and can 
what we can’t.” 

And I put them always in pint cans. 

Fried apples, properly cooked, make one of 
the nicest of breakfast dishes, and are easy 
to prepare. Improperly cooked they are ex- 
ceedingly poor. Wipe the apples well and 
core. Melt a piece of butter or lard in a skil- 
let and slice the apples about half an inch thick 
into it. Sprinkle sugar thickly over the apples 
and cover closely. Set the skillet on the back 
of the stove where it will not scorch the fruit 
and it will need no attention beyond turning 
the apples once. The close covering steams 
them, the sugar draws out the juice, and this, 


_ united with the butter, makes a thick rich 


syrup which candies just enough to make it 
good. There is nothing I ever cook that 
requires so little attention, which is a great 
recommendation to a breakfast dish. If butter 
is scarce or high, lard is just as good, but 
not quite so much should be used. 
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Bottled Sunshine 


Tomato GINGER PresERVES—Tomatoes barely 
ripe, the large round kind. Wash in cold 
water and cut in half at right angles to the 
stem. Take out seeds, which can be more 
easily done with the finger than the knife. 
Throw into alum water (one ounce alum to 
one-half gallon water). Make a ginger tea 
of one ounce of ginger root to a pint of water, 
using as many pints of water as pounds of 
tomato. When boiled to a strong tea, make 
syrup of white sugar and tea, using one pound 
of sugar to each pound of tomato. Boil in a 
porcelain kettle until tomato is somewhat dark, 
two or three hours. Take out tomato and boil 
syrup until thick. Seal in air-tight jars, put- 
ting ginger in with preserves—Mrs Charles 


M. Walker. 


RapisH Pop Picktes—Pick pods _ while 
green. Dissolve a small cup of coarse salt 
in one quart of boiling waater and pour over 
pods. Cover tight and let stand over night. 
In morning drain dry, add one small cup of 
sugar, a little stick cinnamon and _ whole 
mustard seed, in vinegar enough to cover. 
Boil and pour over the pods. When cold 
bottle and seal—Mrs E. M. Lathrop, Minne- 
apolis. 


Spicep Citron—Cut the citron in strips an 
inch wide by two long, after first cutting off 
the tough green rind and the seedy inside. 
Boil in slightly salted water with a small piece 
of alum until the melon is tender and clear. 
Pour over, after draining the melon thor- 
oughly, a rich syrup. Pour off the syrup for 
seven mornings and boil. In a week boil a 
quart of vinegar with an ounce of cinnamon 
and an ounce of green ginger. When the 
strength has been extracted from the spice 
strain the vinegar over enough sugar to make 
the richest of syrups. Drain the melon well, 
sticking a clove into each piece, scatter fresh 
cinnamon through the jars with the green 
ginger. Pour over the rich syrup and in a week 
a delicious sweet pickle will be the result.— 
Annie C. Stearns. 


Spicep DAMSon PLuMs—One peck of Dam- 
son plums, one quart of vinegar, seven pounds 
of brown sugar, one ounce of whole cloves, 
one ounce of broken stick cinnamon. Tie the 
spices up loosely in net. Put all the ingre- 
dients together and boil until the fruit is all 
broken and the juice becomes thick. Take 
from the fire, and while it is still warm, with 
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a small spoon skim off the seeds which will 
float upon the top. Put in air-tight jars and 
eat with poultry or meat—Mrs J. B. Thresher. 


WATERMELON PicKLE—Take the white part 
of the rind cut into forms or pieces. Dissolve 
one ounce of alum in one-half gallon of 
water. Scald rind in this until it becomes 
yellow. Take one cup of vinegar to one-half 
gallon of water, scald in this until it becomes 
green. Take out and drain and put into ice 
water. Let stand one hour, changing water 
once. This makes it brittle. Make a syrup 
of one pint of vinegar, one quart of sugar, 
with cinnamon, nutmeg and mace as for other 
sweet pickles. Cook the rind in this very 
slowly until transparent. It takes three gal- 
lons of water, six ounces of alum, five quarts 
of sugar and five pints of vinegar for three 
melons. From a tinner heart and moon- 
shaped tin forms may be purchased to cut the 
rind out in fancy shapes—Mrs Charles \. 
Walker. 


Sweet Peacu PicKtes—Something new in 
making sweet peach pickles is thus prepared: 
Cut the peaches in two, remove the stones and 
fill the opening with horse-radish mixed with 
vinegar. Tie the two halves together, pack 
in jars, and cover with the following liquid: 
To two pounds of sugar add one pint of vine- 
gar (best cider vinegar alone should be used 
for all pickles), tie in a bag some whole cloves, 
cassia buds, stick cinnamon (broken) and some 
tiny bits of ginger, allspice and nutmeg. Re- 
heat three times and seal the jars. Keep in a 
dark, dry place; when ready to use, remove 
the string and serve with meat.—L. L. 


Tomato Fics—Select the small, pear-shaped 
variety, using six pounds of tomatoes to three 
pounds of granulated sugar. The tomatoes 
must be quite ripe; put them a fcw at a time 
into a wire basket, and plunge them into boil- 
ing water, only allow them to remain a 
moment or they will soften; remove the skins 
and place a layer of the tomatoes in a granite 
kettle, sift over them the given amount of 
sugar, stand the kettle on the back of the 
range, over a very moderate heat; watch them 
as the sugar melts, but do not stir, stew until 
the tomatoes look clear, then lift them, spread 
out on the dishes and dry in the oven, or sun, 
sprinkling with granulated sugar occasionally 
and turning them once or twice. When per- 
fectly dry, pack them into tin boxes between 
layers of granulated sugar in waxed paper.— 
Eleanor Marchant. 
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THE TABLE 


Favorite Recipes from Seven Cities 


Stuffed Peppers 

Use the green sweet peppers of uniform size. 
Cut a piece off the stem and remove seeds. 
Fill each one with bread crumbs and minced 
meat and season with garlic, salt and red 
pepper and half a teaspoon of onion juice. 
Put in hot oven for fifteen minutes and bake.— 
Mrs M. J. O’Shaugnessy, St Paul, Minn. 


Chow Chow 

Two small cauliflowers, ten large onions, 
twelve cucumbers, twenty-four green peppers, 
twelve tomatoes. Chop fine, salt, and let stand 
over night. In the morning scald with weak 
vinegar (or one-third vinegar and two-thirds 
water) and drain. Then cover with vinegar. 
Sweeten to taste with sugar. Put in one-half 
dozen pieces of ginger root, one-half ounce of 
mustard seed, one-half ounce of allspice, one- 
half ounce of black pepper.—Mrs W. L. With- 
cerbee, Sacramento, Cal. 
Spritz Krappen 

Three heaping teacups of flour, small half 
cup of butter, seven eggs, one pint of milk. 
Heat the butter and milk together. When very 
hot, add the flour. Keep it on the stove until 
well heated through and very stiff. When 
cool add the eggs, one at a time, stirring each 
Fry in hot lard.—Mrs J. V. 


one in thoroughly. 
Painter, Cleveland, O. 
Cucumber Chop 

Three dozen cucumbers medium size, eight- 


een white onions. Chop as for piccalilli, add 
salt, and let stand over night. When strained, 
add one small teacup of white mustard seed, 
two heaping teaspoons of black pepper, and 
vinegar to cover—Mrs E. K. Stewart, Co- 
lumbus, O. 
Apple Custard Pie 

Take one pint of fine, smooth apple sauce 
and beat in sugar to sweeten; add five well- 
beaten eggs, half a pint of sweet milk, the 
juice of half a lemon, and one grated nutmeg. 
Line the bottom of the pan with pastry and 
fill in the custard—Mrs David Aiken, Jr, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 
Summer Squash, Spanish Style 

Take the squash as young as obtainable, 
wash and remove stem and flower; if young, 
there will be no necessity to pare or seed. 
Mince to the size of dice or a trifle larger. 
Place in stew kettle a good teaspoon of pure 
lard. When hot, throw in half a teaspoon 
of finely minced onion; stir about, then add 
the squash, salt and pepper (black). Fry in 
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this way, stirring often, for ten minutes, then 
add one-quarter cup of hot water. In fifteen 
minutes add, if desired, tender sweet corn 
fresh from the cob, in proportions of one-half 
teacup of corn to a full pint of squash. Cook 
ten minutes longer, or until squash softens 
sufficiently to be mashed. It may be cooked 
with or without the corn.—Helen Elliott Ban- 
dini, Pasadena, Cal. 
Pea Timbales 

Mix one cup of pea pulp with two beaten 
eggs, a few drops onion juice, two tablespoon- 
fuls butter melted, two-thirds teaspoonful 
salt, one-third teaspoonful pepper and cayenne. 
Turn in buttered molds and bake in pan of hot 
water until firm. Serve with one cup white 
sauce to which has been added one-third cup 
whole peas drained and thoroughly rinsed.— 
Mrs Adolph Scheld, Sacramento. 


Clam Bisque 

Twenty-five large clams in shells, one large 
cup of milk or cream, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, two allspice, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, yolk of one egg. Have clams thorough- 
ly washed. Put on in kettle with one pint of 
boiling water. When the shells open, remove 
clams. . Put clams in chopping bowl and chop 
fine. Add them to broth. Cook ten minutes. 
This ought to make three pints; if it does not, 
add water to make the quantity. Rub butter 
and flour to a smooth paste and put with the 
broth. Boil until thick and wcll cooked. Add 
allspice. Have milk hot in separate kettle. 
When ready to serve, pour milk and broth 
together. Add well-beaten yolk, a dash of red 
pepper, strain and send to the table hot.—Mrs 
Joshua L. Miner, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Chicken Terrapin 

Remove the skin and cut into little squares a 
cold boiled chicken. Half a pint of cream. A 
large lump of butter. One cup of the liquid 
in which the chicken was boiled. Season to 
taste with paprika and salt. Have ready three 
hard-boiled eggs chopped fine. When chicken 
comes to a boil, stir in the eggs and one can 
of mushrooms, with small glass of sherry 
wine. Serve hot. This quantity will serve 
six—Mrs E. P. Colgan, Sacramento. 


German Pancake 

Four eggs, four teaspoons of flour, one-half 
pint of milk mixed with a little water, some 
salt, an eighth of a teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der. Beat the eggs separately. Mix the yolks 
with the flour, milk and salt. then add the 
whites and bake quickly —Mrs G. C. Simmons, 
Sacramento. 
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If He Had Money 


By Wiu1am J. LAMpPTON 


Dunno; prehaps 

One uv the yaps 

Like me would make 

A holy break 

Doin’ his turn 

With money to burn, 

And tryin’ to show 

The rich how to blow 

The’r wealth; dunno, 

But gosh to greens, 

’F I had the means 

I b’lieve I’d be 

A sight to see. 

Dunno; prehaps, 

Ez one uv the yaps 

I wouldn’t know 

The real from show; 

Mebbe I would; 

Dunno’f I could; 

But I wouldn’t shy 

Makin’ a try. 

Anyhow, 

I wouldn’t be buildin’ uv libarees, 
Ner buyin’ the ships on all uv the seas, 
Ner harvestin’ railroads up and down, 
Ner pilin’ up palaces in the town, 
Ner drinkin’ champagne at all uv my meals, 
Ner collarin’ corners in Wall street deals, 
Ner buyin’ the fellers that makes the laws, 
Ner blowin’ my wad on ladies in gauze, 
Ner raisin’ the prices by swipin’ the crops, 
Ner bearin’ the market fer money in drops, 
Ner bettin’ on hosses that run in the pools, 
Nez givin’ my money to dude kinds of schools, 
Ner walkin’ the deck uv a million-plunk yacht, 
Ner buckin’ the kind uv a time that is hot, 
Ner doin’ a one uv a thousand more 
Things that is done by the rich to keep pore. 

No siree, 

Not fer me. 

’*Twixt me and you 

What I would do 

Would be—um—er, 

Ahem—well, sir, 
I ain’t a sayin’ right off jist what 
I'd do if I had a great big pot 
Of scads to spend, but I am shore 
I'd do a lot fer them that’s pore; 
The kind of pore, I mean, that try 
To git ahead before they die; 
That has to work so hard fer bread 
They can’t git very fer ahead. 


I'd help the ones that helps the’rselves, 
And put a little on the’r shelves; 

Good homes I'd give ‘em everywhere, 
And charge ’em rentage that was fair; 
Fer when the’r homes are good and clean 
It ain’t so easy to be mean; 

And men that have good homes will fight 
Fer them because they know they’re right, 
And fer a country, too, by gum, 

Where pore men’s homes ain’t on the bum. 
A man is what his home is, shore, 

And he’s pore stuff if that is pore. 
There’s other things I’d do—a lot, 

But I can’t say off-hand, jist what. 
Prehaps I’d miss it now and then, 

But still I'd help my feller man 

To air and cleanliness and health, 

And trust to him to git that wealth 

Uv mind that some folks thinks he should 
Git loaded with before he’s good. 

A decent home and decent feed 

Comes closeter to the gospel creed, 

I think, than books and works uv art 

To help the pore man git a start. 

I b’lieve I’d do the best I could 

In helpin’ him to real good; 

Er leastways it would not be me 

That swiped the whole dern bakery; 
Somebody else should have a show 

To git a bite uv pie er so. 

That’s me right now, although, prehaps 
If 1 had money like them chaps 

I'd do like they do; I dunno 

Until I’ve got the scads to blow. 


“Why is it,” asked the curious guest, “that 
the poor men usually give larger tips than rich 
men?” 

“Well, suh,” said the waiter, “de po’ man 
don’t want nobody to fin’ out he’s po’, and de 
rich man don’t want nobody to fin’ out he’s 
rich, suh.”—Exchange. 


The president was visibly affected. He 
rushed up to the little man surrounded by a 
swarm of boys and grasped his hand. “Allow 
me to congratulate you, sir,” exclaimed the 
president, heartily. “On what?” asked the little 
man, in puzzled tones. “Why, on your large 
family.” “Oh, these are not my kids. I’m 
just taking the orphan asylum to see the 
circus parade.” 


“There is more power in an idea than in 
a locomotive.” 
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Our Free Answer Service 


Our free answers by mail to questions 
addressed to the Goop HouseKeerinc Bureau 
of Information are rendering our subscribers 
a large service. Applications for blanks have 
come in steadily, and many questions have 
been answered privately which are hardly 
available for our columns. We print this 
month selections from the answers recently 
sent by mail, that all our readers may have the 
benefit. 

A subscriber who has a question to ask, 
of any description, has but to write a postal 
ordering one of our Bureau of Information 
lanks. The blank contains space for a ques- 
tion or questions, and requires the applicant 
to furnish on the same sheet a little very easily 
written information, on her (or his) side, in 
payment for the service to be rendered. Thus 
in consideration of a few minutes’ effort we 
give oftentimes information worth many dol- 
lars to the inquirer. 

Questions concerning hygiene and _ health 
we make a specialty, employing the services 
of able physicians trained in the latest methods. 
We have arranged also to answer the queries 
which may be propounded by girls and boys— 
anything related to their school lessons, to 
natural history, science, etiquette, anything 
which they want to know. 

For blanks address by postal or otherwise, 
Bureau of Information, Goop HouSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass. 


All Sorts of Questions 


ROACHES AND Bepsucs—The most effective 


remedies for cockroaches are pyrethrum, Cal- | 


ifornia buhach and sometimes cucumber peel. 
A thorough use of one or all of these will 
doubtless rid the old house of the pests. The 
generally accepted remedy for bedbugs is cor- 
rosive sublimate. This is deadly poisonous 
and must be used with the utmost care. 
Oftentimes the filling of crevices with a mix- 


ture of whites of eggs and mercury, by means 
of a varnish brush, will aid in the extermina- 
tion. It often happens that bed springs must 
be scalded before the bugs are entirely de- 
stroyed, and that carpets must be fumigated 
with sulphur. The war on bedbugs must be 
continued unremittingly until the last one is 
destroyed. This is in answer to Mrs H. A. H. 


THE Prorer WINEs to serve at formal din- 
ners, Mrs K. T., are as follows: With the 
soup, sherry; with the fish, sauterne; with 
the roast, claret, and with the remaining 
courses, champagne. 


Motus—We have never heard of turpentine 
being sprinkled over rugs to keep them free 
from moths, but gasoline is very good. In 
large stores where rugs are sold, they use moth 
balls entirely. This is in reply to Mrs R. H. 


CHINESE Straw Martine, O. R. H., should 
be swept, not mopped, but once a week it is 
well to go over it with a damp cloth. Do not 
use a wet cloth, as water rots the matting. 


SEcTIONAL Bookcases, Mrs A. McC., are 
much used nowadays for the home library, 
especially if it be a large one. The open 
cases, of course, collect dust, but they present 
a very cheerful appearance, and the books are 
more easily reached. 


A Coverep Roaster, Mrs D. C. S., may be 
used in the roasting oven of the. gas stove. 
It would be well to add a little water, if the 
fire is ver; hot, but the heat may be regulated 
so that it will cook as slowly as a range, 
which is the better way. 


WarrF_es—For rice waffles take two and 
one-third cups of flour, one cup of cooked rice, 
four teaspoons of’ baking powder, two cups of 
milk, one-half teaspoon of salt and two eggs, 
or three tablespoons of sugar, three yolks 
of eggs and one and one-half tablespoons of 
melted butter. Mix and sift the dry ingre- 
dients; work in the rice with the finger tips. 
Add the milk and yolks of eggs and the melted 
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butter. If the whole eggs are used, add the 
stiffly beaten whites last of all. Have the 
waffle iron heated on both sides and well 
buttered, then pour into each compartment 
toward the center of the iron one tablespoon 
of the batter. Brown on both sides and serve 
hot. 

Plain waffles may be made with either sweet 
or sour milk; the former are made as fol- 
lows: Two cups of flour, one and one- 
half teaspoons of baking powder, three eggs, 
one and one-quarter cups of milk, one-half 
teaspoon of salt, one tablespoon of melted 
butter. Mix in the order given. Mix and sift 
dry materials, add the yolks of the eggs with 
the milk, then the butter and finally the beaten 
whites of the eggs. Cook according to the 
directions for rice waffles. For sour milk 
waffles take the yolks of three eggs, or one 
teaspoon of soda and two whole eggs, one tea- 
spoon of salt, two cups of sour milk, flour 
enough for a stiff batter. Mix in the order 
given; beat thoroughly. Cook as already 
directed. This is the reply to Miss S. E. K. 


OrANGE JeLLy—Scrub the oranges well with 
a vegetable brush and warm water, Mrs H. 
Cut in halves and squeeze out juice on glass 
drill, strain, add one and one-fourth pounds of 
granulated sugar to each pint of juice, and 
boil twenty minutes or until a thick jelly 
forms when a little is cooled. If the oranges 
are very sweet, add juice of one lemon to each 
half dozen oranges. 


To Use a waffle iron on a gas range, K. E. 
S., you must first be sure that your iron fits 
closely on the opening over the burner, then 
in turning, lift your iron so that it will escape 
the burner as it turns. 


To Prevent layer cake from burning around 
the edges and sticking to the pans, Miss K., 
line your pans with paper, fitting a piece to 
the bottom of the tin and cutting a strip of 
the right length for the edge. Butter both 
the pan and the papers, fit smoothly and you 
will have no trouble in either direction. 


“TRAINING Day” GINGERBREAD—In a suit- 
able earthenware dish cream one-half a cup 
of butter, adding the other ingredients in 
order, beating thoroughly between. One cup 
of granulated sugar, one egg, a cup of New 
Orleans molasses; dissolve a teaspoon of sal- 
eratus in one cup of sour milk, a tablespoon 
of ginger and three cups of pastry flour. 
Remember it is cultivation which makes fine 
food. After the cake is baked in a moderate 
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oven and well done, give it a good coating of 
raw molasses and return to the oven a short 
time to set—Mrs E. P. W. 


Currant WINE—Two quarts of currant 
juice, one quart of water, three and one-half 
pounds of sugar. Allow this mixture to stand 
in an open jar until it has ceased to ferment; 
then draw it off carefully, bottle and cork 
securely. In answer to Mrs H. S. H. 


Witp Grape Wine—Mash the grapes and 
let stand two or three days; press out the 
juice, add water, one gallon of water to one 
gallon of the grape juice, and then to every 
five gallons of grape juice and water add six- 
teen pounds of sugar. Allow this to ferment 
for two weeks, then draw off and bottle care- 
fully. For Mrs H. 


Do Nor leave hulls on strawberries when 
canning them, Mrs S. H. H. 


Rice Lams Roast—Cook the rice 
which is to be served with a lamb roast sepa- 
rately, Mrs B. A., if you do not wish it to be 
greasy. Then serve with the meat, piled on 
the platter as a garnish for the roast. Before 
serving, it should be well seasoned and may 
then be mixed with a thin lamb gravy or with 
tomato sauce. 


DinNER Ptates should be placed upon a 
side table and the maid should place one at 
a time before the person serving as she re- 
moves the one which has just been filled. In 
setting the table, there should be a “serving 
plate” at each plate, upon which the soup plate 
is placed. The guest may begin to eat as soon 
as served. This is in answer to Mrs B. L. A. 


Lace Curtains—The top of your new lace 
curtains, Mrs A. L., may be allowed to hang 
straight from the curtain pole over the lower 
part of the curtain or may be draped grace- 
fully. 


Tue SHAPE OF THE HAND indicates the 
choice of the career, says a noted Parisian 
palmist, Madame de Thebes, as _ follows: 
Square hand, studies; pointed hand, arts; 
spatula-shaped hands, trades; conical hands, 
let the child choose for itself. 


Swiss Rotts—Run one-half pound of veal, 
half a pound of ham and fat (all cooked) 
through a mincer; add half a teaspoonful each 
of sage and grated nutmeg, one minced onion, 
one bunch celery, one cupful cooked rice; salt 
and pepper to season highly. Place spoonful 
on each cabbage leaf; roll up securely, tie and 
steam; serve hot—Food and Cookery, London. 
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As They Do in New York 
Notes Gathered Here and There in the Empire 
State 
By Linpa Hutt Larnep 


In the back country not far from conserva- 
tive old Albany, people are eating milkweed 
in the place of asparagus, and they pronounce 
it even better. The young weeds are gathered 
and cooked in the many delicious ways known 
to asparagus lovers, and the result is a dish 
so toothsome that one wonders why Sherry 
or Delmonico does not serve it. These same 
old Dutch people let the milkweed grow to seed, 
then gather the bursting pods, dry them and 
fluff them into cottony looking balls, which 
are then fastened to small wire stems and 
colored pink, blue, green or lavender, to make 
a decoration for a summer hat. They are quite 
pretty enough to be mistaken for a rare speci- 
men of a real artificial flower. 


PLOWING UP RARE OLD CHINA 

Some wonderful old china has recently been 
discovered on a farm in Otsego county. The 
owner of the farm found it while plowing, and 
it is believed to have been buried there by 
wealthy English people during the time of our 
revolution. Some of the pieces are marked 
1732 and connoisseurs say it is rare old Eng- 
lish blue. There are sixty pieces in the set, 
many of which, it is believed, would bring 
five or six hundred dollars under the hammer. 
Some of the plates are unique. These have 
double bottoms and in the center of the upper 
bottom is a small hole through which hot 
water can be poured to keep the food upon the 
upper portion hot. This is not a bad idea to 
bring before the manufacturers of to-day. 


INGENIOUS HOSTESSES 

At a luncheon recently given in Syracuse the 
hostess hit upon a novel scheme for distributing 
the souvenirs. At the end of the feast a large 
silver tray holding a dozen boxes of different 
sizes was set before the hostess. Each box 
was done up in violet paper and tied with red 
ribbon. A fancy dish holding violet and red 


paper bags of tiny red candies was passed to 
the guests, each taking one. The hostess then 
offered her boxes for sale to the guests for the 
candies. Of course the boxes went to the 
highest bidders. Some received choice articles, 
others were not so fortunate. Again at Syra- 
cuse a birthday party was given to a number 
of women, all of whom had, at least, reached 
the years of discretion. Each guest was 
requested to bring a photograph of herself as 
a baby and also one as a grown person. As 
some of them had been married a score of 
years or more, the grown-up pictures were 
almost as unrecognizable. The grown-up pho- 
tographs were used as place cards at the table, 
creating much amusement, and a prize was 
given to the one who guessed all of the babies. 

A feature of the entertainment was the 
“witch’s cocktail’—the first course. The room 
was made as dark as possible, the only illumi- 
nation being the cocktails. At each cover was 
a mandarin orange cup filled with flame. The 
orange skins were cut in two at the middle, the 
lower half turned down as a base for the cup, 
which was made by turning up the upper half. 
Into this were put lumps of sugar and as much 
high-proof brandy as they would hold. This 
was set on fire just before the guests were 
summoned. The hostess gave the toast, which 
was that great good fortune would follow the 
one whose cup held out to burn the longest. As 
the last one flickered out the lights were turned 
on and the guests proceeded to sip their cock- 
tails from the mandarin cups with a tiny spoon. 

At a dinner in Buffalo a salad was served 
which was well worth investigation. It was 
lettuce with French dressing, then a soft mix- 
ture, a spoonful on each leaf, of Camembert, 
Roquefort and Philadelphia cream cheese, made 
soft and creamy with sherry. 


ENTIRE WHEAT BREAD 
While sojourning in Rochester not long ago, 
I secured the recipe for a delicious entire wheat 
bread. This bread was soft, but firm and not 
in the least sticky, with a tender, crispy crust. 
It was made like this: Half a compressed 
yeast cake dissolved in half a cupful of luke- 
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warm water; add to this one tablespoonful of 
butter and two of sugar and one teaspoonful 
of salt. Then one cupful of milk and the same 
of water just scalded and cooled, and enough 
first quality entire wheat flour to make a fairly 
stiff batter. This should be started early in 
the morning and after a thorough beating it 
should be put in a warm place until double its 
bulk, then poured into buttered pans. When 
double its bulk again brush with melted butter 
and bake forty-five minutes. This makes two 
small, nutty loaves. 


“BANDED” APPLES 

At a Syracuse dinner there was served with 
the meat course a bit of deliciousness known 
as “banded apples.” Pare large, firm Baldwin 
apples, leaving a half-inch band around the 
middle. Place them in a pan, fill to the band 
with warm water. Bake, turning them tre- 
quently until they are nearly tender, then place 
a slice of lemon on the top of each and finish 
baking. When fairly soft take from the pan, 
remove the cores, fill the cavities with granu- 
lated sugar and a suspicion of cinnamon, put 
back the pieces of lemon, stick a sprig of 
parsley in each and serve warm. 

In a Syracuse dining room there is an exqui- 
site summer centerpiece on a round mahogany 
table. Itis a round piece of fine linen damask 
about the size of a dinner plate. The edge of 
this is buttonholed and from this a ruffle of 
filmy crocheted edging reaches to within 
eighteen inches of the edge of the table. This 
edge is only open chainwork of fine linen or 
cotton thread. This ripple, so lace-like, is a 
dainty setting for the bowl of fresh flowers 
always to be found in this household. 


A Boston Experiment 


An organization of Boston and Cambridge 
women, mentioned briefly in our issue of last 
month, expects to be ready in the autumn to 
offer the services of trained helpers for all 
forms of work in the household. The chief 
difficulty to be encountered, as predicted by 
those outside, and recognized by members 
themselves, is the discovery of an adequate 
supply of workers. The experiment is to have 
a two years’ trial, and if successful at the end 
of this period it is intended to form a stock 
company. 

The proposed schedule of prices for the 
varied service to be offered includes the fol- 
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lowing rates: Inexperienced service, eight 
cents per hour, instructed service ten cents per 
hour, trained service fifteen cents, experienced 
housecleaners twenty cents, skilled service 
twenty-five cents, plain cook twenty-five cents, 
experienced cook fifty cents, trained cook 
sixty-five cents, expert cook seventy-five cents, 
caretakers and managers thirty-five to fifty 
cents, hostess’s assistant (to superintend lunch- 
eons, dinners and receptions) one dollar an 
hour, seamstresses and dressmakers from 
fifteen to fifty cents, milliner fifty cents, skilled 
milliner one dollar, shopper (errands) twenty- 
five cents, skilled shopper fifty cents, lady's 
maid twenty-five cents, lady’s maid (including 
packing) thirty-five cents, shampooer seventy- 
five cents. Family washing of regular patrons 
will be taken at twenty-five cents per dozen 
for unironed work, sixty cents per dozen for 
washing and plain ironing, seventy-five cents 
for washing and skilled ironing. 

The advisory board of the Household Aid 
company is composed of the domestic science 
committee of the Woman's Education associa- 
tion, of which Mrs Henry M. Whitney is the 
chairman, and of Mrs Edward H. Atherton, 
Mrs Lorin F. Deland, Dr Mary G. Wood and 
Mrs Winthrop Sargent. 


THE SoOcIALIST AND THE PrinceE—In a gen- 
eration of psychological novels, whose char- 
acters express their feelings by oblique and 
complicated innuendoes, this romance by Mrs 
Fremont Older will be welcomed as another 
of the tokens of a “return to nature.” Tensely 
romantic situations abound; likewise epigrams. 
Both of the heroes illustrate the miraculous 
achievements which follow a dogged per- 
sistency of aim. Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York, $1.50. 


Tue Cause of pure food should receive a 
fresh impetus from the international food 
exhibition to be held at thé Crystal Palace in 
London from August 29 to September 12, 1903. 
A “food, grocery and allied trades’ exhibition” 
is the way in which this international show is 
designated. 


THE NATIONAL HousEHOLD EcoNoMIC asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at Toledo, 
Ohio, November 5-7. The chairman of the 
local committee is Mrs Harriet May Barlow, 
Toledo. 
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Have YOU Ever 

Found burglars in the house? 

Met with a sudden emergency in cooking or 
preparing a meal, and overcome it? 

Found a person, or house, on fire, and saved 
the life or property? 

Encountered illness or accident, in the 
absence of a doctor, and met the emergency 
successfully ? 

Helped a husband, father or brother in a 
business emergency, perhaps filling an unex- 
pected position ? 

Helped a wife, sister or mother in a house- 
hold emergency ? 

Been stranded, financially, and succeeded in 
raising money in making a fresh start? 

Been impelled by bereavement to achieve the 
seemingly impossible? 

Directed and developed the life of a seem- 
ingly deficient or unfortunate child? - 

Rescued a domestic animal or pet from acci- 
dent or illness? 

Met a perplexing emergency in the manage- 
ment of “hired help”? ‘ 

Met a trying emergency in hospital or nursing 
work? 

Encountered sudden and perplexing difficul- 
ties as hostess or host? : 

Saved an employer’s property in some way? 

Known of someone who lost sight or hear- 
ing and in spite of it achieved much? . 

Met trying emergencies in war time, either 
at home, or in actual conflict? . 

Overcome exciting or difficult emergencies in 
pioneer days on the frontier? 

Saved growing flowers, trees or vegetables 
from death? 

Met and overcome an EMERGENCY of any 
kind? 

For letters describing emergencies in plain 
language, and how you met them, Goop 
HOousEKEEPING offers 244 Cash Prizes, aggre- 
gating $1000.00. 

The Contest is open to everybody, young 
and old, whether subscribers to Goop House- 
KEEPING or not. All that is required is the 
plain telling of the facts in a letter; no solic- 
iting of subscriptions or any service whatever 
outside the writing of the anecdote, letter or 
story. 

The quietest and seemingly most prosaic 
home life may furnish the material for some of 
the big prizes, so nobody need hesitate to enter 
the Contest. Lack of experience in writing 
need not stand in the way; “an honest tale 
speeds best being plainly told.” Write us a 
letter, as to a friend, stating the facts clearly 
and fully. 

LITTLE PRIZES AND BIG 
Notice the one hundred prizes of two dol- 


$IOOO IN CASH PRIZES 


A Contest in Which ALL Readers Are Qualified to Compete 


lars each, and the one hundred prizes of one 
dollar each; this means that mere anecdotes, 
and a great many of them, will win hand- 
some cash returns. We want practical things, 
as well as adventures—paragraphs to be avail- 
able for our “Discovery” pages and other 
departments of the magazine. The prizes will 
be easily won, nearly all of them, for the 
reason that they do not call for imaginative 
work, nor creative, as “story” contests do, but 
for simple statements of fact from your own 
experience or that of your acquaintances. 


THE CONDITIONS OF THE EMERGENCY 
CONTEST 


All entries must reach the Prize Editor of Goon 
HovuseEkeePinG, Springfield, Mass, not later than 
November 1, 1903. 

Each letter must be clearly labeled at the head of 
the first sheet with the name and address of the 
sender. Manuscripts accompanied by stamps, if they 
fail to win prizes, will be returned to the senders. 

Use plenty of paper, writing on but one side, and 
putting name and address clearly at the head of the 
first sheet. There is a likelihood that many of the 
letters which do not win prizes will be wanted for 
publication, in which event they will be bought 
for cash. 

The narratives must deal with the experiences of 
the writers or of persons they know or have known 
personally. Names of persons who figure in the 
stories need not necessarily be given for publication; 
the Editor will keep them confidential, if desired. 
But the names must be given, in each instance, as 
a guaranty of good faith. 

coeuanene of the persons, houses, places, etc, 
described will increase the value of the entries. 

Stories which have already appeared in print must 
be so labeled. 

One person may enter as many letters or “stories” 
as she wishes, but only one prize will be awarded! 
one person. We may, however, purchase more than 
one manuscript for publication from one rerson, from 
material which does not win prizes. 

The contest will remain open until November 1, 
1903. Take plenty of time for the “thinking up” of the 
stories; those received the last week will have as 
good a chance of a prize as those reccived earlier. 
Narratives which have already appeared in print 
should be so labeled; as a rule we prefer that which 
has never been printed. 

In case the entries should not warrant the closing 
of the contest on November 1, the time might 
prolonged. We reserve the right to reject any or all 
material not available for our purposes, also to award 
any or all of the prizes, according to the value 
of the material submitted: 


TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR CASH PRIZES 


First Prize 

Second Prize 

Third Prize 

Fourth Prize 

Fifteen Prizes, $10 each 
Twenty-five Prizes, $5 each 
One Hundred Prizes, $2 each 
One Hundred Prizes, $1 each 


Address the Emergency Editor, 
HovuseEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


$250.00 
7 $1000.00 


HOW TO EAT SOUP 


By GELett BurGeEss 


WHENEVER you are eating soup 
Remember not to be a Goop! 

And if you think to say this rhyme, 
Perhaps ’twill help you every time: 


Like little boats that put to sea, 

I push my spoon AW AY from me ; 
I do not tilt my dish, nor scrape 
The last few drops, like hungry ape! 


Like little boats, that, almost filled, 
Come back without their cargoes spilled, 
My spoon sails gently to my lips, 
Unloading from the SIDE, like ships. 


SS 


Copyright, 1903, by Gelett Burgess 


For the edification of the children, and possibly some of their elders as well, we have secured one of the famous 
“Goop” drawings, with verses. A “Goop” is supposed to be an untidy or naughty child. 
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The Retort Courteous 
By Rose Mitts Powers 


Mr Longworth Powers of Florence, Italy, 
tells a story of a bit of repartee that passed 
between Judge Nicholas Longworth of Cin- 
cinnati and Henry W. Longfellow, the poet. 
It was during a banquet given in Mr Long- 
fellow’s honor, and Judge Longworth, after 
toasting Mr Longfellow and referring to his 
exceptional qualities as poet and citizen, sat 
down amidst rounds of applause. Mr Long- 
fellow arose to respond and his answer was 
short but very much to the point. He looked 
quietly around the table at the expectant faces 
and said: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: Longworth and 
Longfellow: ‘’Tis worth makes the man, the 
want of it the fellow!” 


The Picnic Pudding 


By Maser BrapDSHAW THAYER 


When I was four years old my mother took 
me to a picnic, and a little incident en route 
has made that picnic a memorable one in my 
history. 

Far famed in our neighborhood were my 
mother’s tapioca puddings, and on all festal 
occasions she was asked to bring them. The 
pudding on this occasion was an especially 
delectable one, baked in a large milk pan and 
heaped high with a glistening, golden brown 
meringue. We started for the picnic with the 
pudding in the front of the carriage and my 
little stool beside it. I sat on the stool arrayed 
in a very crisp, fresh buff chambray gown, 
a gown of which I was very proud. The 
charms of the gown and the desire to keep it 
fresh were not sufficiently potent to induce 
me to sit quietly on my stool, and once after 
standing up to look at a cunning little cow, I 
missed my calculations and sat down in the 
pudding. Such a sweet little girl emerged 
from that milk pan! The buff chambray 
gown was coated with meringue, the little 
white stockings were adorned with little 
streams of yellow pudding and occasionally 
dotted with a raisin. 

We stopped at a farmhouse and by dint of 
much soaking my mother discovered where 
the pudding left off and little girl began. 

In a bright little after dinner speech a 
clever and witty young friend told the story, 
much to the amusement of the guests and 
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greatly to the embarassment of the heroine, 
who covered her blushes in her mother’s 
friendly lap. He said that the popularity of 
those puddings was as great at home as abroad 
and that it was simply impossible for mother 
to keep her family out of them. 


A Domestic Euclid 
Compiled by Students of Vassar College 


1. All boarding houses are the same board- 
ing house. 

2. Boarders in the same boarding house 
and on the same flat are equal to one another. 

3. A single room is that which hath no 
parts and no magnitude. 

4. A wrangle is the disinclination of two 
boarders to each other that meet together, 
but are not on the same floor. 

5. All the other room being taken, a single 
room is said to be a double room. 

Postulates and propositions :— 

1. A pie may be produced any number of 
times. 

2. The landlady may be reduced to her 
lowest terms by a series of propositions. 

3. A bee line may be made from any 
boarding house to any other boarding house. 

4. The clothes of a boarding house bed, 
stretched ever so far both ways, will not meet. 

5. Any two meals at a boarding house are 
together less than one square feed. 

6. On the same bill and on the same side 
of it there’ should not be two charges for the 
same thing. 

7. If there be two boarders on the same 
floor and the amount of side of the one be 
equal to the amount of side of the other, 
and the wrangle between the one boarder and 
the landlady be equal to the wrangle between 
the landlady and the other boarder, then shall 
the weekly bills of the two boarders be equal. 
For if not, one bill be the greater, then the 
other bill is less than it might have been, 
which is absurd. 


Next! 


Who has another anecdote or story or joke 
to tell that is new and good? Joe Miller is 
barred, and cold storage will not restore the 
freshness of old newspaper jokes; the only 
safe way is to stick to the facts of your own 
experience or acquaintance. These will fetch 
CASH. 
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A Netw Prize 
Contrast 


Goop HousEkEeEPinG offers $100 in prizes 
for the nine best and most all around interesting 


photographs of 


“Che American Mother” 


The Prizes are to be as follows: 


FIRST PRIZE, $30.00 
SECOND PRIZE, 15.00 
FOUR PRIZES, $10 EACH, 40.00 
THREE PRIZES, $5 EACH, 15.00 


$100.00 


Anybody and everybody who owns a camera or can beg, borrow or buy one is 
entitled to compete. Everybody loves a mother, especially an American mother, 
and it is for the sake of showing this dear creature in her most attractive and 
varied aspects that this competition has been started. It is expected, of course, 
that the picture of the mother include that of the child. All points of human and 
artistic interests will be taken into account in the judging. 


Conditions of the Contest 


All entries must reach the Contest Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass., not later than October 1, 1903. 

Each photograph must be clearly labeled on the back with the name 
and address of the sender. Photographs accompanied by stamps, if they 
do not win prizes, will be returned to the senders. 

One person may enter photographs to the number of three if he wishes, 
but only one prize will be awarded to one person. In case the entries do not 
warrant the closing of the contest on Gctoher 1, the time might be prolonged. 
We reserve the right to reject any or all material not available for our pur- 
poses, also to award any or all of the prizes according to the value of the 
photographs submitted. 

Only photographs which are absolutely new and have not before ap- 
peared in any publication are eligible. 


Additional Prizes 


$15.00 for the Best Photograph of a Rustic Arbor or Picturesque 
Garden Nook. 

$15.00 for the Best Photograph of the Exterior of a Summer Cottage. 

$20.00 for the Best Set of Photographs Showing the Interior of a 
Summer Cottage. 


These photographs should reach our Photographic Contest Editor 
a 1, and all the rules governing the foregoing contest apply 
to them. 
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Midsummer Fantasy 


The shimmering haze 
Of August days 
My lady lies a-weaving 
In idle dreams, 
In which it seems 
No place is there for grieving. 


But I—ah me! 
I cannot see 
The substance of her dreaming— 
In vain seek proof 
In warp and woof 
That thought of me is gleaming. 


J 
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PRACTICE 1N BED-MAKING AT TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


Training in Housework at Tuskegee 


By Max BENNETT THRASHER 


HAT man or woman who has been so 

fortunate as to eat southern food, 
cooked by one of the old-time colored auntie 
cooks, has ever forgotten the experience? 
Gumbo soup, okra and_ filefish, shrimps, 
crabs and oysters, if it was in New Orleans. 
Fried chicken, yams baked in sugar, and 
biscuits so small, crisp and delicious that one 
hardly made a mouthful! Peach cobbler, 
waffles with watermelon preserves! To pro- 
long the list is agony. 

To such a person living in the north, and 
struggling with a succession of too oiten 
incompetent cooks—with impromptu picnics 
during the interregnums—there has often come 
the memory of the negro cook, or laundress, 
or housemaid, and the worried housewife 
has said to herself, “I'll try colored help.” 
Sometimes she has kept her word, and tried 
them, only to find, too often, that the colored 


women who have gone to the north as ser- 
vants are too little trained or too carelessly 
trained to give satisfaction. Then the ques- 
tion is pretty apt to be asked, “Are there any 
trained colored servants to be had, and if so 
where ?” 

Somebody suggests ‘“Tuskegee.’’ Almost 
everyone has heard of Booker Washington's 
great school for young negro men and women 
at Tuskegee, Alabama, where the students, 
along with their academic studies, are taught 
to work, and given work to do so that those of 
them who do not have the money to pay their 
way—tmore than half of the fifteen hundred 
enrolled there each year—can work out their 
expenses and thus stay at the school. As a 
result hundreds of letters come to Tuskegee 
institute every year asking if the writer 
cannot be sent a well-trained servant of 
some kind. 
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To almost all of these the answer has to 
be made that in the present great interest in 
industrial education all over the south—and 
the north, too, for that matter—the demand 
for trained instructors in the branch of domes- 
tic training is so much in excess of the 
supply, that so far, almost without exception, 
the graduates and trained students of Tuske- 
gee have been snapped up by other newly 
established industrial schools, to be employed 
as teachers. 

Nor is Tuskegee institute to be looked on in 
the light of a school for the training of ser- 
vants. It aims to teach work, and to teach 
the beauty and dignity of labor; but it wishes 
to do more than this. It aims to train leaders, 
men and women who will go out into the 
multitude of fields clamoring now for leaders, 
with the ability to work and to teach work, 
but, in addition to this, with the inspiration to 
teach the need and the nobility of work. Tus- 
kegee institute believes that for the present, 
at least, its truest economy of force lies in 
this direction: in training teachers to train 
servants, rather than in trying to turn out 
enough servants itself to make any appreciable 
effect felt in the hundreds of thousands of 
families wanting them. 

The change in sentiment among the colored 


people with regard to such traiming as this 
has been notable within the last few years. 
Directly after the coming of freedom it was 
natural that the older generation of negroes 
should not have wanted their children to 
learn to work. As a race they had been 
worked for two hundred and fifty years. It 
was necessary that they learn the difference 
between being worked and working; and it 
has taken time to do this. Thanks to the 
influence of such schools as Hampton and 
Tuskegee, and to the far-seeing advice of such 
men as the late General S. C. Armstrong and 
Booker Washington, it seems possible that 
in time there may come to be a changed con- 
dition of affairs which may give well-trained 
colored men and women in sufficient numbers 
to make the effect of their presence felt. 

Mr Washington himself has said in this 
connection: “At the Tuskegee institute we 
believe in giving the student such an idea of 
the beauty and dignity of labor that after he 
is through with his course of training he will 
go to work, instead of yielding to the temp- 
tation to try to live by his wits. Our people 
in all parts of the country must be taught that 
all forms of labor are honorable, and that 
every form of idleness is a disgrace. We 
must get rid of the idea that it is disgraceful 


SCENE IN THE LAUNDRY AT TUSKEGEE 
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for an educated girl to learn to cook or to 
sew or to do housekeeping or laundering by 
the very best methods. We must teach our 
girls that there is a morality in even washing 
dishes; that the girl who leaves grease or dirt 
on a dish is guilty of untruthfulness and dis- 
honesty, just as much as if she had taken 
money instead of time from her mistress, and 
had told a lie in words instead of by her 
actions. 

“More and more all over the world we find 
that students, in addition to being taught 
books, are being 


taught to do 
something which 
the world wants 
done. Intoo 
many cases when 
our people have 
been urged to 
give attention to 
industrial educa- 
tion, they have 
felt that the ob- 
ject was merely 
to make servants 
for white people. 
There is no dis- 
grace in being a 
servant for any- 
body. The only 


disgrace isin 
doing the work 
poorly.” 

Among the lines of work which are taught 
to the young women here at Tuskegee are 
general housekeeping, cooking, table service, 
laundering, plain sewing, dressmaking and 
millinery, the care of poultry, market garden- 
ing, mattress making and nursing. This is not 
mere theoretical instruction. The students 
do all the work of the institution. Even with 
the help of labor-saving machinery it takes 
fifty girls in the laundry to do the washing 
and ironing for this community of fifteen hun- 
dred people. Students who have the money 
to pay all their expenses are required to select 
some trade or industry and work at it six 
days in every month. More than half of the 
students, though, for want of money, are 
obliged to work their way through. These 
work during the day and attend the academic 
classes in the evening. One of the most sat- 
isfactory classes is that in nursing. The 
school has a good hospital of its own, a resi- 
dent physician and head nurse, both, like 
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everyone connected with the school who re- 
sides here, of the race which the school is 
designed to educate. The hospital work will 
allow of a class of twenty-four in the nurse 
training class, and the students taking this 
course are required to remain three years. 
During the senior year they are allowed to 
go out to work under the direction of physi- 
cians in the neighborhood, and thus get added 
experience. The demand for trained nurses 
has always been ten times what the school 
could supply, and as was said of the old col- 
ored cook, anyone who remembers the cool 
hand and soothing voice of the old colored 
mammy nurse, will rejoice to know that there 
is being trained up a constantly increasing 
army of skillful young women of the same 
race to take the place made vacant by the 
passing of the old nurse. 


Charity 
By Laurence DUNBAR 


Now you, John Henry, tain’t no use 
To stan’ up daih an’ mak no ’scuse; 
You needn't tink you foolin’ me, 

I sutny has got eyes to see! 

Oh I’s yo’ sistah, yes, dat’s true 

But den what good’s dat gine to do? 
Dey ain’t no use in tellin’ lies, 

You look right sheepish f’om yo’ eyes! 


Le’s see yo’ han’s—uh huh, I knowed 

You washed ’em, but de traces showed. 

Let’s see yo’ mouf; hit looks lak ink! 
Yo’ sistah cain’t tell ‘serves, you tink! 

Oh my, but yo’s a naughty chile! 

I has to look at yo’ one while; 

You needn’t twis’ in all dem curves, 

To tink yo’d stole yo’ ma’s pusserves. 


Ef I tol’ ma I guess you'd git 

The fines’ whuppin’ evah yit; 

But guess I'll keep it to myse’f 

Erbout dat jah erpon de she’f; 

Case ma’s des awful w’en she stahts, 
An’ my oh, how a whuppin’ smahts! 
So you clomb up? Oh, she’d be madder; 
Say, tell me whaih you put de ladder, 


Beloved, let us love so well, 

Our work shall still be better for our love, 

And still our love be sweeter for our work. 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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The Dangers of Diet Fads 
By A. S. Atkinson, M D 


There is of course no divine law compelling 
us to eat three times a day, nor is there an 
inexorable rule of nature which makes it 
essential that we should live strictly up to this 
regulation. All that custom has decided in 
‘he matter is that, for the average person, 
three meals a day tend to nourish the body 
better than two or four, without overtaxing the 
strength of the stomach and digestive organs; 
but there are strong, healthy people who might 
weli do better on two meals a day than three. 
There are likewise weak people who need 
four or five meals a day, as there are invalids, 
just recovering from a lingering disease, who 
should eat every two or three hours. It would 
be just as sensible for the latter to say that 
a meal every few hours is requisite for good 
health, because in his condition it answers the 
purpose, as it is for the “faddist” to proclaim 
that two meals a day is sufficient for any 
man, and our general health would be better 
if we all adopted this method. 

A woman who has been up nearly all 
night, and who has had hearty refreshments in 
the small hours of the morning, can well spend 
her time in bed until nearly noon without 
suffering much from the lack of breakfast; 
but the man or woman who rises early and 
goes to work in the morning invites physical 
deterioration of nerve tissue by going without 
a breakfast. The thin, improperly nourished 
woman would likewise find her mistake in 
following any such rule of “no breakfast” for 
any length of time. Yet the latter is more 
probably a victim of the diet habit than the 
fat, well-nourished person, who thinks too 
much of her food to deny herself any meal. 
We find gaunt, hungry women walking our 
streets, and flitting around in the ballrooms, 
who would ‘be better off if they would go 
home and eat three and possibly four meals 
a day. They are victims of some diet fad, 
which is denying them the proper amount of 
food their system requires. 

We have victims also of the “one-meal-a- 
day” fad. Someone, in reading history, has 
found for the first time that the savages 
nearly always feasted heartily, stuffing their 
stomachs with food, and then fasted for one 
or two days. Therefore, argues the reader, 
it would be better for humanity if less time 
were given to eating, and if all the food 
for the day was taken into the stomach at 


once. The digestion would soon improve 
under this regime, for it would have some 
twenty hours for rest out of every twenty- 
four. This theory has been accepted by a 
great number of people in Europe and this 
country, and they actually try to live up to 
their beliefs. 

Now most of us dislike the large, protrud- 
ing stomach, and many are the inventions 
recommended to reduce the size of this organ; 
but none of them will answer the purpose 
unless the cause is removed. The man or 
woman who half starves the body until night 
time, and then gorges the system with meat 
and drink at a course dinner, where every 
possible device is adopted to tempt the appe- 
tite to excess, is in a fair way to create an 
abnormal stomach capacity. This is as near 
a return to the savage mode of living as we 
can well adopt, and yet not seriously injure 
the body. The effect cannot but be unpleasant 
to our physical welfare in time. It is not so 
bad as the “one-meal-a-day” system, but it 
tends toward the same general result. If one 
eats a moderately nourishing and satisfying 
breakfast and lunch, the capacities for an ex- 
cessive course dinner will be removed, and 
there will be less feasting because of less 
fasting. 

A woman of wealth and fashion recently 
appeared in the office of a nerve specialist 
for examination. She was all run down, ner- 
vous, weak and emaciated. In her own words 
she feared consumption. After an exhaustive 
examination which puzzled the specialist for 
a long time, he said: “The only trouble I can 
find with you is that you appear to be half 
starved. Either your food is not nourishing 
you at all, or you do not eat enough.” Then 
she confessed that she ate no breakfast, and 
took only a cup of coffee and a roll for lunch, 
with possibly some cake or ice cream; but 
at night she ate a hearty meal. The specialist 
listened to this innocent confession, and then 
wrote out a prescription and handed it to 
her in a sealed envelope. She took it to her 
druggist, who smiled quizzically, and said: 
“You know what this prescription contains, 
madame?” 

“No, I did not read it, but it is from the 
famous specialist, Dr ——.” 

“Yes, I know; but it simply calls for three 
sound meals a day. Cereal and cream, eggs, 
chops and steak for breakfast, with some 
fruit. Fruit, bread, milk and pudding for 
lunch. Soup, fish, meat, vegetables and des- 
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sert for dinner. That’s all—to be taken reg- 
ularly until better.” 

Nothing is said about how the woman took 
this revelation of her five-dollar prescription; 
but it was a good illustration of the attitude 
of nerve and other specialists toward the mod- 
ern diet fads. There are hundreds of women 
to-day who need no other prescription from 
their doctors than the above. They are starv- 


‘ing their systems in following some senseless 


fad. It is a question involving a good deal 
of research to know how the different diet 
fads originated. There are some, however, 
which can be easily traced to their origin, 
for their authors glory in the fact that they 
started them. Here, for instance, is the 
history of one. 

A New York man of fashion, who had for 
years introduced many of the little social 
fads considered smart by a certain set, found 
one day that in consequence of high living, his 
stomach could take nothing except liquid diet. 
For several days he lived on liquid diet at 
the morning and noon meals, eating sparingly 
of solid food at night. When he recovered 
he said that he would never again eat solid 
food but once a day, and that at night time, 
for it did not agree with him. Others of 
his friends adopted the same course, and 
there were great quantities of liquids con- 
sumed upon rising in the morning, and at 
the noon hour. Plain milk and soups were 
not sufficient. There had to be liquid cordials 
and stimulants. Nothing had been said about 
the kind of liquids, and this opened wide 
the door to general alcoholic stimulants. You 
will find to-day as a result of this senseless 
fad, otherwise intelligent people proclaiming 
that any solid food is injurious to one taken 
oftener than once a day; but they say nothing 
of the injury done to their systems by an 
enormous consumption of stimulating bever- 
ages which they seem to require to keep up 
their courage to live out their expressed 
beliefs. So originated the fad which ap- 
proaches the nearest to the one-meal-a-day 
diet, and which, owing to its abuse of liquids, 
causes fully as much harm. 

A leader of the fashionable set in New 
York is also one of the strictest believers 
in the “‘no-meat diet,” not because she has 
any scruples about killing animals to supply 
us with meat, but because she suddenly took 
a dislike to the taste of meat when a little 
indisposed, and she wished to start some- 
thing new and novel in the way of a fad. 


She is not a vegetarian; no, indeed, but simp]; 
a believer in the “no-meat diet,” which ix 
something that is hard to distinguish from -; 
vegetarian diet. She has numerous follower 
in this fad, and they actually discuss th. 
question of how to extend their propagand, 
among their friends at receptions and ball. 
If they allowed it to be called “vegetarianism 
they would be laughed at as being vulgar 
but “no-meat diet” has a distinct flavor of 
its own. 

One of the’ worst hobbies of the day i 
the mania for self-doctoring. With a littl: 
knowledge obtained second-hand, or gleaned 
from some publication, a person will attemp: 
to apply rules and dietary systems that were 
made for somebody else in a totally different 
physical condition. In some households thes: 
rules are obtained from so many differen: 
sources that they are very conflicting an: 
puzzling; but some apply them upon the 
theory that if one doesn’t do the other may. 
Suffering humanity may thus be made to try 
all of them, with the hope that some will do 
good in the end if the patient is not killed 
in the process. The modern systems of dict 
fads found their origin mostly in this common 
practice of self-doctoring. As a result, they 
contain for the most part a vast mass of 
contradictory, silly, and even vicious rules and 
regulations, which the healthy minded will 
leave severely alone. 


Is It True? 


By Lizzie De ArMonpD 


“Hush! Little pitchers have big ears,” 
I heard dear grandma say 

To pa, when I came in the room 
All tired from my play. 


Now to the sideboard straight I went 
And look’d with care, to see 

Where on the pitchers, six in all, 
Those funny ears could be. 


I did not find a single one; 
There’s some mistake I know, 

Yet, “Little pitchers have big ears,” 
I hear where’er I go. 


Will someone, who is not too big 
To care how children feel, 

In words that I can understand, 
The mystery reveal? 
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The Larger Uses of Things 
By Mrs SarAH DEWoLF GAMWELL 


Apropos of the housekeeper ‘who resolved 
hat her kitchen sink should be kept so clean 
hat one could eat in it,” the query arises, 
‘Who wishes to eat in a kitchen sink, or when, 
‘ven in the best arranged house, was a kitchen 
ink intended for such a purpose?” 

Granted that drains and wires are provided 
o keep a kitchen sink wholesome, and that 
means deodorizing and free egress, and in- 
ludes protection from pests, anything more 
s a waste of time and thought. As regards 
anitation, the kitchen with its accessories is 
he pivotal spoke in the home wheel; it does 
not follow that the kitchen floor should be as 
immaculate as a trencher for bread cutting, 
or a plank for shad broiling. The domain of 
he housekeeper is so wide, and her duties so 
merous, that she cannot afford to dissipate 
ler energy upon trivialities, unless she neglects 
he weightier matters and makes herself a 
drudge and her life a burden; and not only 
her own life, but the lives of all under her roof. 

I heard of a woman who entered her kitchen 
every morning before breakfast, armed with 
an immaculate linen handkerchief. “What did 
she do with it?” She ran it across the edge 
of her kitchen range, and woe to the cook if it 
even soiled. This is not a freak of the imagi- 
nation; it is a fact. Another fact stands forth 
as its parallel: kitchen ranges were not the 
only self-imposed misery of this deluded 
housekeeper. To obtain servants became an 
impossibility, and the strange thing about it is, 
she could never understand the reason why. 
Neither could she understand why her hus- 
band spent so little time at home. It is to be 
hoped that as regards children, there were 
none. 

“My advice to you is, don’t make yourself 
a slave to your kitchen floor.” This, from an 
experienced housekeeper to a young wife, did 
not mean that the kitchen floor should not be 
clean, only that its place was subordinate. 
You have qa sunny dining room, a snug parlor, 


a little library, and a cozy corner. Keep these 
bright and enticing for your husband’s sake 
and for your own. Learn the larger uses of 
things as regards the economy of your home, 
the best ingredients for food; the most tempt- 
ing arrangement of your table; believe that 
one ounce of commendation will go further 
with your maid than a pound of criticism. 
If you don’t believe it, try it, and remember 
that the life after all is more than meat, and 
the body than raiment. 

Be kind to yourself; give yourself time to 
rest, to read, to cultivate yourself and your 
friends, and if you are not already “in,” join 
a club. 


A Sticky Angel 


They are sisters and live in the borough 
of Brooklyn. One is fond of angel food and 
makes it frequently; the other has a summer 
fad of blowing soap bubbles. On a Saturday 
night the angel food girl placed on the pantry 
shelf a bowl containing the whites of eleven 
eggs. The soap bubble girl, after desperate 
efforts to bring to a proper consistency some 
“sudsy” water, made according to a new rule, 
became disgusted and put the bowl contain- 
ing the mixture on the shelf which held the 
angel cake ingredient, deciding to give up the 
sport for the day. 

Sunday morning the soap bubble girl did not 
go to church, while the angel food girl did. 
The soap bubble girl, remembering that clean- 
liness is next to godliness, decided to take a 
bath. Being of an economical disposition and 
recollecting her bowl of suds, she got it, 
poured the contents into the bathtub and pro- 
ceeded to enjoy her bath. 

She soon became conscious of an uncom- 
fortable and widely diffused sticky feeling; 
resembling, perhaps, that of a postage stamp 
just before it goes on duty. She pondered in 
a glutinous coating for five minutes, and then 
refilled the tub and by dint of vigorous scrub- 
bing finally brought herself back to her nor- 
mal state. 
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Not until the angel food sister returned 
from church and instituted a diligent search 
for the bowl containing the whites of eggs, 
did the soap bubble girl realize that the con- 
tents of the wrong bowl had been dumped 
into the bathtub and that she had been 
albumenized, coagulation in warm water being 
a natural result. There was no angel food for 
tea that night. 


Pure Milk 
By A DatryMAn’s WIFE 


In the July number of Goop HousEKEEPING 
is an article entitled Pure, Safe Milk for 
Infants. I think it is rather misleading. The 
author writes that the milk should be imme- 
diately cooled after skimming. As a_ usual 
thing milk is not skimmed but set whole in ice 
water to cool. Flannel is recommended for 
strainers. The farmers usually use four thick- 
nesses of cheesecloth. These strainers have to 
be boiled to cleanse them. The milk is strained 
into a tin mixing can, varying from fifty 
to one hundred quarts in capacity, and then 
drawn off so that each quart shall contain the 
same per cent of butter fats. These utensils 
are all made with seams. I have never seen 
any without. Every up-to-date dairyman un- 
derstands that the stock must be well cared 
for and all utensils thoroughly sterilized. 


Books, Useful and Otherwise 


Tue FLower GARDEN, a Handbook of Prac- 
tical Garden Lore, by Ida D. Bennett, is a 
sumptuous volume, full of good illustrations 
and conscientiously performing the function 
indicated in the sub-title. The tables at the 
end, including the common and Latin names 
of flowers, the blooming seasons and odds and 
ends of lore, together with the alphabetical 
index, are exceedingly useful. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co; $2. 


THe Kempron-Wace LeiTers (Macmillan, 
$1.50) were written apparently to meet the 
seeming demand for frank and intimate expo- 
sition of the marriage relation. The letters 
of Kempton, the idealist, setting forth the 
spiritual meaning of love, are addressed to 
Wace, the pragmatical youth soon to be 
married, who on his side analyzes his feelings, 
which rise not far above the animal level. 
Wace’s affianced at length gives him up, not 
satisfied with the sort of love he has to offer. 


The underlying plan of the book is mechanical, 
its working out lacks art. 


HomopHonic CoNVERSATIONS is the name of 
a little book for students and travelers, in 
which English, German, French and _ Italian 
phrases of the same meaning and composed 
of like sounding words are arranged in par- 
allel columns. How you could engage fur- 
nished rooms, how talk to your tailor, how 
carry on a general conversation, and many 
other quick helps, are right at hand. Price 
$1, with special rates to teachers. C. C. Waite 
& Co, Chicago. 


A Fiep oF Fo k is the title of a dainty 
volume of the poems of Miss Isabella Howe 
Fiske; little poems instinct with love of nature, 
a tender heart and a fine spiritual sense, and 
promising larger and better work in maturer 
years. Richard G. Badger, Boston; $1. 


= ELLery CHANNING’s Discourses 
on War is made up of this great preacher's 
lectures and sermon extracts on the subject, 
forming a complete whole, from a theoretica! 
standpoint. Yet Channing’s lectures could 
well stand on their own merits; his words are 
permeated by the broad humanity and phil 
osophy that people with very various beliefs 
on religion and ethics could well enjoy. Why. 
then, the need for Edwin D. Mead’s long 
introduction in which narrows their 
meaning for the use of minister and teacher? 
Ginn & Co, Boston; sixty cents by mail. 


A New TreEATMENT of tuberculosis is under- 
going thorough tests in Germany. It consists 
mainly of fumigation with the combined fumes 
of eucalyptus, sulphur and charcoal. The mix- 
ture from which the fumes are made is called 
“sanosin,’ and is to be sold in sealed glass 
tubes by druggists. Of the one hundred and 
twenty patients who have been treated by the 
new method at Berlin since September, 1902, 
sixty have been discharged as cured. The 
most eminent of German specialists, Professor 
Theodor Sommerfield of the University of 
Berlin and Dr Danelius, are in charge of the 
experimenting. 


Her Motuer, before giving the dinner party 


‘had trained the children so as to be sure every- 


thing would go smoothly. But the little 
daughter informed the guests at table that 
“we are serving our dinner in corsets”’— 
(courses). 
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Guess what advertisements in this 
issue of Goop HovsekeePInc these 
pictures stand for and fill out cou- 
pon on Page 192 in competition 
for prizes announced on that page. 
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The June and August Rebuses 


The six dollars in cash, offered for the best 
solution of the june rebus, is awarded to Eva 
B. Middleton, the five years’ subscription to 
Goop Hovusekeerinc to Mrs J. T. Milliken, 
and the two years’ subscription to Winifred 
Williams. The next twenty will receive each 
a choice book; they are the following: 

Florence Hubbard, Lu Allen, Mrs C. S. Feidler, Alice 
H. Smith, Mrs J. P. Forbes, Mrs J. M. Sewell, Lowie M. 
Alen, Mrs J. M. Pritchard, Mrs A. F. Gardner, M. H. 
McLafferty, Mrs W. P. Moran, Emcline M. Wells, Mrs 
Grover A. Jackson, Esther Rile, Mrs C. W. Morse, Mrs 
W. Howard Dexter, Mrs A. D. Warren, Mrs H. W. Grant, 
Esther L. Swartz, Miss Ula Graves. 

The twenty-seven six months’ subscriptions 
to the magazine are awarded as follows: 

Mrs M. J. Fitzgerald, Mrs Wallace Drake, Mrs A. F. 
Leeds, M. M. Day, K. P. Gault, Mrs C. L. Pappenhagen, 
Mrs Annie V. Field, Jodis Lingeman, Robert G. Hall, 
Mrs F. H. Lincoln, Mrs B. C. Hosmer, Mrs Frank Latter, 
Miss Laura J. Mitchell, Mrs J. A. Monfort, K. M. Saunders, 
Mrs Frank S. Dreisbach, Mrs J. M. Boardman, Mrs G. C. 
Williams, Mrs J. A. Murphy, Mrs G. M. Helland, Mrs A. 
Duschak, Mrs J. R. McDonald, K. B. Tusest, Mrs O. A. 
Bernard, Mrs H. P. Clark, Mrs A. Formis, Mrs G. B. 
Fadeley. 

The correct answers to the rebus are: 
1. Gorham Silver Polish. 2. Hear It Snap. 
3. Fairy Soap. 4. Old Hickory Chair Co. 
5. Eddy Refrigerator. 6. White Mountain 
Freezer. 

SOME HANDSOME PRIZES 

Now for some generous awards for the 

solution of the puzzles in this (August) issue, 


the largest and best prizes by far that we have 
offered in these puzzle contests. 

For the neatest, most prompt and interesting 
coupon mailed to us on or after August 4, 
a cash prize of $10; for the next two in order 
of merit, an order each for $5 worth of mer- 
chandise, to be selected by the prize winner 
from any dealer, manufacturer or concern 
announcing their goods in this issue of Goop 
HovuseEKEeEPinG; for the next five coupons in 
order of merit, an order for $2 worth each 
of merchandise, selected by the winner from 
any dealer or manufacturer; then ten prizes, 
each an order for $1 worth of merchandise, 
selected by the successful contestant from any 
dealer or manufacturer whose wares are an- 
nounced in this issue. We thus offer eighteen 
prizes, whose total value is $40. 

Coupons mailed before August 4 will not be 
counted. Postmarks govern the decision as 
to promptness. As there are usually many 
neatly written coupons among those received 
each month, the remarks written in the blank 
portion weigh largely in the awarding of the 
prizes, familiarity with the articles pictured 
in the rebuses giving competitors an advan- 
tage. The correct answers are usually far 
more numerous than the prize offers; readers 
will therefore note that we do not promise 
a prize for every correct answer. Direct 
coupons to the Puzzle Editor, Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Name and Address 


Good Housekeeping Puzzle No 486 


[See page preceding] 


My knowledge of or experience with the articles in- 
dicated in the puzzles, is as follows: 
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The American Home 


Two or three facts concerning the American 
home stand out clear and strong from the 
recent discussion of “race decline.” 

Far from being a prim and _ silent spot, 
devoid of childhood’s prattle, the typical Amer- 
can home is a place where children multiply 
and grow in health and grace of body and 
heart as they never did before. The eight 
children which blessed the average family of 
Benjamin Franklin’s day were subject to a 
death rate of 60 to 70 per cent; the child mor- 
tality among the native-born of the present 
day is a trifle beside this. And the mothers— 
but it is painful to dwell upon the hardships 
and the early breakdown of the eighteenth 
century mothers. 

There’s no denying the assertion of Dr En- 
gelmann in the Popular Science Monthly, that 
the records of six states in the northeastern 
corner of our country disclose a decline in the 
native-born population—a_ sstartling decline. 
Twenty people in this district bring to matur- 
ity only nineteen children. The conditions in 
the great cities and manufacturing districts 
of New York, New England and Pennsylva- 
nia more nearly resemble those of the Old 
World than do those of the remainder of our 
great country. The native white population 
of the United States gained 10.8 per cent from 
1890 to 1900. At this rate, without compound- 
ing, the native-born will double their numbers 
in another hundred years. But Dr Engelmann 
wrote from a cool corner of a Boston club, 
his glasses adjusted to a small though densely 
populated section. We are indebted to him, 
by the way, for the edifying discovery that 
the homes of the college-bred are not poorer 
in children than those of other native Amer- 
icans infected with the germ of civiliza- 
tion; rather they are richer. 

What may the American home not become, 
in the providence of God? If it be not re- 
cruited from the old stock, the millions who 
are coming from Europe will make the defi- 


ciency good. There will be little or no differ- 
ence, a hundred years hence, between the Sons 
of the American Revolution and the Sons of 
the Great Influx of 1903; indeed, our mercan- 
tile civilization is lacking in the poetry, the art, 
the fire which the native of southern or east- 
ern Europe is bringing to us, and the advantage 
may rest by that time with the offspring of the 
newer immigration. The sounder and more 
inspiring homes we can show the newcomers, 
the better teachers we can give their children, 
the sooner the ideal American home will be 
realized. 


Teachers and Cooks 


Apropos of schools, how many of our read- 
ers have paused to reflect that the primary 
teachers, who are literally the saviors of the 
nation, the toilers who work the newly import- 
ed raw material from Europe and Asia into 
future citizens, are not so well paid, actually, 
as many servants in our kitchens? They must 
be thoroughly well educated, for the lower 
schools are the most important, by far; they 
must be refined, and dress well, and maintain 
high social rank. A molder of character, a 
shaper of the nation’s destiny, receives from 
$300 to $600 a year; a good cook may receive 
as high as $600, or even more, counting board 
and lodging, and she usually receives more 
than $400. 

Demand and supply? Yes; but a higher 
law of spiritual economics must govern our 
schools if the real teachers are to be found 
and supported, the lovers of humanity who 
will give themselves and love the work better 
than the pay. Parents are beginning to feel 
their duty toward the schools; there is still 
room for improvement in this direction. Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING will have something to say in 
future issues concerning the vast importance 
of the lower schools, and their needs. 


“Unneeded Wages” 


We give space this month to a California 
reader’s appeal to women in comfortable cir- 
cumstances to refrain from trade competition 
with less fortunate sisters. But it is obviously 
impossible to limit the number of wage earn- 
ers, male or female, to those persons who 
are actually dependent upon their own exer- 
tions for a living. It may be said, moreover, 
beyond Mrs Kretschmar’s brilliant defense of 
wage-earning young women in our June num- 
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ber, that there is a compensating economic 
advantage in the well-to-do woman's habit of 
earning money. Her own expenditures are 
thereby greatly enlarged, to the manifest aid 
of the room-cleaner, the cake-maker, the em- 
broiderer and many others; indeed, it is with 
this very expenditure in view that she puts 
on the harness. 

A certain stenographer, for example, has 
a beautiful home. She also has much artistic 
ability, and can embroider, make pretty waists 
for herself, bake dainty dishes. Now she 
works and has no time for such things, yet 
they are a necessity because she is used to 
them; accordingly a certain shy, unbusiness- 
like womaw, living in one of the hidden cor- 
ners of this big world, is given employment 
for dainty embroidered collars, doilies and 
handkerchiefs; otherwise she wouldn’t have 
this work. This stenographer is also helping 
a poor girl friend through a business college, 
which she would never think of doing (if she 
wasn’t working) with her father’s money. 

There is an army of women, many of them 
middle-aged and elderly, in obscure nooks of 
our cities and towns, shy, unable to cope with 
the strenuous ways of modern life, who are 
too old to learn to be stenographers or book- 
keepers, and too shy and unattractive to be 
accepted as shop clerks or waitresses, who 
can still do certain kinds of sewing or cook- 
ing exceptionally well. Such women in count- 
less numbers have reason to bless the patron- 
age of the girls and women who “work but 
do not have to.” 


Unions 


Maid Servants’ 


Is the fate of the Chicago union of domestic 
servants, and the probable fate of the more 
recent organization of this kind in the city of 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, an epitome for the 
present of the effort to “unionize” the domestic 
workers? It begins to look as if it were. A 
careful canvass of the situation in Holyoke by 
Goop HousEKEEPING discovers few signs of 
vitality in the new organization. Officers have 
been elected, but scarcely a maid can be found 
who will acknowledge that she belongs to the 
union, while the mistresses, on their side, seem 
to be completely in the dark. 

The publicity which this burning issue at- 
tracts in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
is as appalling to the persons involved as it 
is significant of the conditions in the domestic 
labor market. The little city of Holyoke 
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swarmed at once with reporters from New 
York and correspondents from afar; the press 
of the entire nation reprinted the tentative 
demands formulated by the man who directed 
the movement, with comments of varying de- 
grees of severity. A few days’ experience at 
the focal point of this great struggle gave the 
organizer and his followers their fill of noto- 
riety, and subsequent proceedings have been 
veiled with a secrecy which augurs ill for 
growth and achievement. The chief obstacle 
to general organization, that of persuading th« 
well-paid, well-contented workers to reinforce: 
the incompetent and cast their lot with them, 
is rendered far greater in this white light o! 
publicity. 

As in Chicago, and probably everywher 
else, thoroughly capable girls have but to ask 
in order to receive; it is the mistresses, if any. 
body, who are in need of concerted action 
The law of demand and supply is a_ wal! 
against which the incompetents, along with the 
employers, butt their heads in vain. 

It is but just and true to add, however, that 
in countless instances a principle is involved 
which is scarcely encountered in the labo: 
organizations of men. There is a bond often 
times between servant and family which can 
be explained only on psychological or spiritua‘ 
grounds. Money does not always govern. 
Subtle affinities explain the highest success i: 
domestic co-operation as in many other kinds 
of human service. In households in which 
there is only one maid, or perhaps two, this 
most often applies. With the division oi 
labor in the home, a process now going on, 
their differentiation from workers in other 
fields may be lost. 


Bridge Whist 


Bridge whist, which ran its mad course in 
New York and Brooklyn a winter or two ago, 
leaving behind it a thirst for more serious 
games of chance, has now inoculated the 
smaller cities of the country. They say in 
Cleveland that Senator Hanna is devoted to 
the game. It was not so long ago that J. 
Pierpont Morgan used to play it every Thurs- 
day night at his home in New York. In view 
of these precedents it will be scarcely safe to 
‘call bridge whist the modern pons asinorum. 


Max Bennett Thrasher, whose article on 
Tuskegee appears in this issue, died suddenly 2 
few weeks ago. He was a beloved helper oi 
Booker Washington. 
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TAKE THINE OWN 


God hath enough for all, and yet to spare; 


Forth from its source th’ unfailing stream 
doth speed 
Unto each one according to his need. 


Open thine heart, reach out, and take thy 


share. 


—GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP 
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